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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There was a Scottish minister, whose regular daily 
prayer was that the House of Commons winna do any 
harm. The prayer is uncalled for during the first week 
or so of a new Parliament. Electing the Speaker and 
swearing-in new members is, at any rate, quite harm- 
less. Everyone can agree that Mr. Lowther has the 
good qualities which Mr. Burt and Mr. Chaplin find in 
him. We have sometimes wondered how Lord Salis- 
bury had it in his heart to deflect Mr. Lowther from the 
study and handling of Foreign Affairs to the Chairman- 
ship of Committees. He would surely have made a 
great Foreign Minister. 


There seems some doubt, even in the mind of the 
Speaker, as to who is the ‘‘ oldest member of the 
House ’’, Mr. Burt or Mr. Chaplin. Mr. Burt on 
the whole appears favourite for the position of Father 
of the House, as he has sat without break since 1873. 
Well, if Mr. Burt be father, Mr. Chaplin at least is 
eldest son. He was born in a parliamentary sense in 
1868. ‘‘ We were born together! ’’ we remember Sir 
William Harcourt once saying affectionately with a 
wave of his hand towards the Squire of Blankney. 


But when it comes to Mr. Balfour we cannot follow 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ and others who would put 
him in the running against Mr. Burt and Mr. Chaplin. 
Mr. Balfour has great responsibilities and a true sense 
of them ; but we can never associate him with the heavy 
fatherhood of the House of Commons. It is probably a 
trick of the enemy, a juggling with figures for party 
ends. 


Evidently Mr. Churchill would make his Chief pro- 
claim his submission from the housetop. Could anyone 
conceive Mr. Asquith making Mr. Churchill Home 


Secretary unless under compulsion? None knows 
better than Mr. Asquith what a Home Secretary ought 
to be and what he ought not to be. He must see clearly 
that Mr. Churchill could fill any Cabinet position better 
than the Home Office. No doubt Mr. Churchill could 
shine, with his own peculiar light, in almost any posi- 
tion ; but in nearly any other office he could shine with 
less hurt to the department and the country. At the 
Home Office one wants sanity, a judicial mind, and 
independence of popular pressure. Mr. Churchill has 
many qualities; but has he these? He must have a 
rise of course ; but could he not have been given a place 
as glorious for him but less apt for mischief ? 


In strong relief is the other Cabinet change, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton succeeding Mr. Churchill at the Board 
of Trade from the Post Office. Mr. Buxton’s useful un- 
eventful attention to the work of his department deserved 
reward. By quite an artistic stroke Mr. Asquith makes 
him follow Mr. Churchill. Perhaps there was more 
thanartinit. A business department could hardly stand 
two Heads following, each of them too brilliant to 
attend to his work. Mr. Buxton’s successor at the 
Post Office, Mr. Herbert Samuel, should have gone 
where Mr. Churchill goes, were these things ruled by 
public rather than political reasons. Mr. Samuel would 
have made an excellent Home Secretary, and we have 
no doubt he will do well at the Post Office. There is 
a pathetic touch about Mr. J. A. Pease’s appointment 
to the Duchy of Lancaster. His place in the House 
knows him no more. 


So Mr. Barnes, not Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, has 
been elected Chairman of the Labour Party in the place 
of Mr. Henderson, who retires. In this, at any rate, 
the Labour members have shown very good judgment. 
They have put forward their best man. There is a 
straightness and an ability about Mr. Barnes any 
member of Parliament might envy, and most of them 
would envy in vain. Mr. Barnes is not afraid to look 
at truth nor recognise it when he finds it, even in poli- 
tical opponents. And we like him the better for openly 
calling himself a socialist. We know where we are 
with men like him. 


A family jar has been going on, so far as we can make 
out, all the week between the Revolutionist and the 
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Radical wings of the Government party. The Revolu- 
tionist would smash the Lords first and later muddle 
through with finance; the Radical would muddle 
through with finance first and later smash the Lords. 
Now one now the other has seemed to prevail. There 
is, too, a third section which artfully suggests a bit of 
both first; this section may recall to some a line from 
Dryden—‘‘ Damned neuters in their middle way of 
steering.”’ 


Mr. Belloc is certainly not neuter. Nothing could be 
clearer—certainly nothing could be further removed 
from the Tory point of view—than the position he puts 
in an article he contributes to the SaturDay this week. 
He would storm the House of Lords, pressing on even at 
the cost of bringing all government and order to a 
standstill for want of money, until the ‘‘ veto ’’—we are 
surprised at an accomplished writer falling into the 
slovenly inaccurate use of this word—has gone. This 
is true earnestness, perhaps desperate. But why will 
our democrats insist on having a Royal Road (literally) 
to the disestablishment of the Lords? The Lords will 
not disestablish themselves. Naturally. But fight one 
or two elections on this precise issue and get two clear 
popular decisions following against the Lords, and the 
Lords would bow to necessity. But what if the people 
did not pronounce against the Lords? Ah! there’s the 

tub. How democratic we are ! 


Mr. Keir Hardie says he and his friends (and for 
courtesy sake we must regard all the Labour members 
as Mr. Hardie’s friends) will not harass the Govern- 
ment in the passage of the Budget or the attack on 
the Lords. No, not even if the Budget came first and 
the Lords second, or the Lords first and the Budget 
second. This is sweet and commendable in Mr. 
Hardie’s nature, seeing that in Budget and Lords the 
Government are dancing to Mr. Hardie’s tune. But 
less sweet to the Liberal taste will be the Labour atti- 
tude on the Right to Work Bill. This they are going 
to carry, we are told, and Liberals will have to come 
along, willy nilly. This is the stock Labour tone on the 
platform ; in the House it is much more piano; and the 
division list usually knows it not at all. Mr. Barnes, it 
is true, put out a declaration on Thursday which caused 
much fluttering—a declaration as brave as Mr. Red- 
mond’s. But yesterday Mr. Snowden explained that this 
was only Mr. Barnes’ private view ; he was not speaking 
ex cathedra as Labour pope. But Mr. Barnes again said 
he was. 


Meantime Mr. Redmond remains the man of the hour. 
Everyone asks, What will be his terms? Day to day, 
almost hour to hour, bulletins are issued showing the 
state of Mr. Redmond’s temper towards Mr. Asquith. 
At the beginning of the week it was declared to be con- 
ciliatory ; later, less obliging; later still, stiffening ; at 
last, almost intransigeant. Along with the revolutionary 

Radicals and the Labour members, Mr. Redmond was 
going to turn out the Government if they did not prove 
they had asked for and obtained those famous ‘‘ guaran- 
tees ’’ or ‘‘ assurances ’’. Of course, Mr. Asquith has 
not asked for any of these things, still less received them. 
What would be the use of his asking of the Crown what 
the Crown could not give ? 


Some of the Radical pressmen are quoting Bagehot 
as if he had been one of themselves. Bagehot of course 
was a friend of and believer in the House of Lords, 
if a gentle critic. He was impressed by the ‘‘ very 
great ’’ use of the Peers. He saw in them a truly in- 
dependent power : ‘‘ An assembly in which the most of 
the members have nothing to lose, where most have 
nothing to gain, where everyone has a social rank firmly 
fixed, where no one has a constituency, where hardly 
anyone cares for the Minister of the day, is the very 
assembly in which to look for, from which to expect, 
independent criticism ’’. Bagehot earnestly wished for 
an addition of many life peers to the House of Lords. 


One of the ‘‘ draws ”’ of the present session will be 
Lord Charles Beresford’s answer to Mr. McKenna. 


Mr. McKenna, in his graceful way, dismisses Lord 
Charles’ statement of defects in the ‘‘ Invincible ” 
as ‘‘nonsense’’. This is not convincing, and it is 
bad manners. Mr. McKenna should not affect 
Mr. Churchill’s style. He has no brilliancy to redeem 
it. What there is to be said on both sides, on many 
more counts than the ‘‘ Invincible ’’, we shall see when 
the Navy’s turn comes in debate. Lord Charles pro- 
perly refrains from discussing the question until then, 
Meantime Mr. McKenna ought not to quote “ the 
whole Board of Admiralty’’ in his support. As 
Parliamentary representative of the Admiralty he must 
take all responsibility on himself ; he ought not to refer 
to the views of his purely administrative colleagues. 


It is pleasant to notice that Mr. Cox—for a martyr 
—is having a pretty good time. If Preston put him 
at the bottom of the poll, Lord Rosebery and the 
British Constitutional Association and Lord Cromer and 
the Maintenance of Personal Liberty and Responsibility 
restore him to the top. Mr. Cox, the unsuccessful 
parliamentary candidate, is dined in a style that might 
make many a _ successful parliamentary candidate 
envious. According to the poet, as time goes on, “‘ the 
individual withers and mankind is more and more ”, 
But the individual did not wither at all on Tuesday 
evening at the Freemasons’ Hall. Lord Rosebery has 
added one more image to his heroic series—the series 
that begins with Oliver Cromwell and ends with Harold 
Cox. 


Instead of the Man versus the State, Mr. Cox 
and Lord Rosebery and Lord Cromer took as their 
theme the Man versus the Party. There was a 
great deal of brilliant phrasing and thought in both 
Lord Rosebery’s and Mr. Cox’ speeches of course. 
But what exactly is it they wish to do? This they do 
not because, we suspect, they cannot explain. The 
party system, all agree, has great drawbacks, is often 
a tyranny. But do Lord Rosebery and Mr. Cox sug- 
gest that there should be no whips, no caucuses, no 
‘* sides ’’? in Parliament? Are they ready to face the 
possibility of 669 separate groups in the House with 
only one Speaker and no leader to keep them in order? 


Lord Rosebery coined the expression ‘‘ pooling our 
consciences ’’ in Parliament. Yet it seems to us he 
somewhat favours a kind of game of parliamentary 
pool. In pool everybody starts absolutely on his own. 
Each has three lives to start with, and can star if he 
loses them. Rich men sometimes have the power of 
unlimited star. Lord Rosebery, for example, might 
star as much as he liked. Each player’s aim is to put 
down as many of his fellow-players as he can; and by 
doing this persistently, and lying up under the cushion 
after a break, he will—unless ‘‘ sold ’’—take the pool. 
Now this is something like individualism. 


But probably what Lord Rosebery, Mr. Cox, and 
other brilliant free lances really would like, though they 
do not recognise it, is a parliamentary system which 
gives the clever spirits freedom whilst keeping the 
others in mild bondage. Free play of the intellect and 
an easy conscience for ot yapleyres, and a good healthy 
course of discipline for the rank and file, the mediocrists. 
It would be an entertaining experiment, but unfortu- 
nately a man will no more admit he is mediocre than will 
a woman admit she is plain. 


How do Free Trade economists propose to explain 
the failure of the trade ‘‘ boom’”’ in January to relieve 
the pressure of unemployment? Not only is the 
tendency of unemployment to increase, but wages, 
according to the official returns, were down by £7550 
per week during the month. In view of such facts it is 
easy to understand that the Labour Exchanges have so 
far caused only bitter disappointment to many who 
believed work would follow registration. The prospect 
of usefulness before the Labour Bureaux opened on 
1 February does not appear to improve when we turn 
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to the record of the exchanges active before that 
date. During January only one man in five who 
registered got a job, the number of applicants increased 
by nearly 3000, and the number of situations to go round 
decreased by nearly 3500. If work cannot be found 
when trade is ‘‘ booming ’’, what are we to expect when 
the movement is the other way? 


What may be done by retaliation in tariff matters, 
the sort of retaliation approved by Adam Smith him- 
self, is well shown in the surrender of Germany to 
Canada. Seven years ago Germany decided to penalise 
Canada for her temerity in giving preference to Great 
Britain. Canada was to be taught that in her tariff 
arrangements with foreign Powers she could not be 
mistress in her own house. Germany imposed heavy 
burdens on Canadian goods with the intention of 
forcing the Dominion to treat her and Great Britain 
alike. What happened? Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Canada retaliated; Germany’s exports to the 
Dominion sank rapidly, and German capitalists and 
workers ever since have been anxious to restore the old 
relations. The rejoicing at the new commercial treaty 
comes chiefly from German merchants, who will now 
set about making good lost ground. 


Canada has done in a larger way what Portugal did 
only a few weeks ago. Certain timorous souls are 
scared by the mere thought of what might happen if 
Great Britain embarked on a tariff war with Germany 
or any other Power. What would happen is obvious. 
Great Britain buys so much more than she sells from 
the protected countries that she would be able to name 
her terms. As it is she cannot even get terms in France 
which Canada has negotiated for herself. If the new 
French tariff hits us hard—and it will—all we can do 
is to protest and submit. 


This is not the only lesson to be learnt from 
Canada’s success in both Germany and France. 
We have been warned again and again that we 
cannot expect the colonies to give us preference 
unrequited for ever. French and German trade with 
Canada under these new treaties will go ahead rapidly. 
Every franc and every mark of extra business will either 
be at the expense of Great Britain in the present or 
provide a new difficulty as to preference in the future. 
To-day we might adopt Tariff Reform with preference ; 
a few years hence we may have to adopt Tariff Reform 
without it. Other Powers are not blind to this and 
are making the best of their opportunities whilst there 
is vet time. 


Mr. Taft, in his speech at the New York Republican 
Club, denied, as he had done in his earlier Message, 
that the high cost of living is in any sense due to the 
tariff. He simply treats the agitation as a piece of 
Democratic electioneering for the next Presidential elec- 
tion. We shall see in the States what we have just 
had in our own elections, dear food turned to what Mr. 
Taft calls a campaign slogan. He proposes to meet it 
“by cold facts from a united platform ’’; a hint also 
that will serve in our own case. Mr. Taft assigns two 
causes of high prices—the illegal trusts and the increase 
of gold values and depreciation of silver. The monetary 
question used to be the Democratic ‘‘platform’’, and it 
is curious that Mr. Taft stands on it now to meet the 
charge of the Democrats that the tariff is the cause of 
high prices. 


Skirmishes in Berlin between the Socialists and the 
police are of no great importance; but the differences 
of opinion on the Prussian Franchise Bill are really 
serious. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, by temperament 
an extremist, is on the way to undo all the work of 
Prince Biilow. Prince Biilow not only succeeded in 


uniting the Conservatives and the Catholic centre, he 
went on to bring together the Absolutists of the right 
and the Constitutional Democrats of the left. An im- 
possible task; and the present Chancellor is not the 


man to take it up where Prince Biilow left it. Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg stands for Junkerdom—military 
bureaucracy pure and simple. It is doubtful whether he 
can last till the next election. 


At any rate the Franchise Bill is not expected to pass 
in the present form. The National Liberals—for all 
their middle-class opportunism—cannot follow this out- 
spoken Minister into the lobby without making a clean 
sweep of their principles. They had to make some sort 
of stand against him, and they have made it on this 
question of the ballot. They have one amendment down 
against the Government—that the ballot shall be made 
secret under the new Bill. The Government has not 
yet accepted this amendment. And what will the Upper 
House say to such a democratic notion? Altogether 
it will not be very smooth sailing for the Prussian 
Franchise Bill. 


France has once again asked herself whether her 
African colonies in the Sahara are of any use. They are 
costly and troublesome and consist mostly of sand. M. 
Etienne was hard put to it to answer his critics. ‘‘ Le coq 
gaulois ne peut se contenter de gratter du sable infertile 
et de vivre au soleil.’’ At the same time there is at 
present little else for him todo. M. Etienne had to fall 
back upon a eulogy of the French explorers and soldiers 
whom the Sahara had turned into heroes. It was the true 
function of a French colony. 


The French Senate has completely recast the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, and has now passed it unanimously. It 
compares very favourably with the measure hurried 
through at Westminster in 1908. The differences are 
many. One part of the pension is contributed by the 
pensioner and his employer ; the other part is a gift from 
the State. The contributed portion may be claimed and 
enjoyed by the pensioner at the age of fifty-five. The 
viagére, or State portion, cannot be claimed for another 
ten years. There is here a happy compromise of a kind 
one does not often come across in French politics. The 
scheme has no pauperising appearance as has ours. 
At the same time, the State recognises its responsibilities. 
It enforces thrift, and then finds room for charity. 


How are the floods this morning? That must be the 
first thought of a Parisian on leaving his bed. When 
they do go for good, without any intention of coming 
back next day, Paris will miss them. Paris will then be 
a comparatively dull place. It will have to fall back on 
‘“*Chantecler’’. We note that M. Pichon is afraid that 
people will not come to Paris for fear of the plague. He 
asks that foreigners may be assured that there is really 
no danger, because the sanitary authorities have been 
quite equal to the occasion. Surely his fear is ground- 
less. Tourists will risk malaria to see the Coliseum 
by moonlight. Surely they will not be scared away at 
the idea of a mild typhoid when in a day’s trip they can 
do both “‘ Chantecler ’’ and the floods. 


Crete got her orders from the four protecting Powers 
last Saturday. The note was brief and_business- 
like. Crete is to have nothing to do with the Greek 
elections. This of course puts an end to the matter 
for the time being, and in Athens the politicians and 
captains may now be left to play out their game to a 
finish. Even now they are all but ready to come to 
blows. The Military League still hangs to its idea of a 
national convention, and it still seems more than a 
match for the King and the Navy and the political 
bodies combined. It is also more than a match for 
the editors. 


The editors began well. Ordered by the League to 
write up the idea of a national assembly, they refused. 
They went to the Prime: Minister, who said he would 
do his best. Then the League sent an army against 
them. What can editors do against an army, even 
though the Prime Minister is on their side? He, too, is 
a man of peace. Obviously there was nothing to be 
done. The Athens newspapers are now in favour of 


a national assembly. A few are very bold and say 
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nothing at all one way or the other. How long will 


they be allowed to keep silence? 


The South African millennium has not yet come, in 
spite of the passing of the Act of Union and the 
general falling on one another’s necks of Boer and 
Briton last summer. Mr. Merriman the other day crew 
a very shrill, discordant clarion, and Dr. Jameson’s 
answer rings clear enough. He would wish to be 
friends, but Mr. Merriman’s bondsmen will not have 
it so; so the Progressives must stop beating swords 
into ploughshares and arm for war. We are not dis- 
appointed because we expected what has happened. 
It is a pity, of course; for now that Union is carried 
the only thing to do is to try to make it work. If it 
is worked in Dutch interest against British—or the 
other way—it will not work. So far the Boer leaders 
in the Transvaal seem reluctant to follow Mr. Mer- 
riman ; but will their people let them do anything else? 


Unreal things nowadays are international exhibitions. 
A cloak for private enterprise on the one hand, an 
excuse for an alfresco evening, weather permitting, on 
the other, they appeal to country cousins. Efforts are 
apparently being made to ensure that the Anglo- 
Japanese show this year shall be the rule-proving 
exception. If the promoters rise to the level of their 
opportunity, they may do all that the Japanese Am- 
bassador claimed on Monday night and more. We must 
not expect Tokio to be brought to the White City, 
but Japanese life and work may be reproduced within 
limits, so that the gaping crowds of the West may 
really feel they are looking upon facts of the East. 
The show should at least be picturesque, and may 
emphasise the regrets with which the Europeanising of 
Japan is regarded by all who knew her as she was and 
understand what too rapidly she is becoming. 


If the Duke of the Abruzzi failed to get to the top of 
either of his mountains, K2 or K6, he has at least been 
higher up in the world by five hundred feet than any- 
body else. He deserved to bring back with him this 
much comfort. His expedition should prove rich in 
scientific results when the figures of the survey and the 
meteorological records come to be worked out. More- 
over he had with him Signor Sella, and we know that 
Signor Sella can take photographs if any man can. 
Meantime as a mere sporting event this fresh inroad 
upon the Himalaya is worth telling of. 


We knew that the jerboa was a wonder, for we had 
in our minds Browning’s picture of him ‘‘ a-musing out- 
side his sand house’ when the music of David had 
weight with him : 


‘* There are none such as he for a wonder, 
half bird and half mouse! ”’ 


Major Stanton, at the Colonial Institute last Tuesday, 
filled in the picture. The jerboa in the arid parts of the 
Soudan lives through the drought on preserved melons. 
He preserves them by burying them in sand, biting off 
the melon just as it is ripe, and digging away the sand 
from under it so that it sinks below the level of the 
ground. The wind then covers it up; so the jerboa 
keeps his larder from the hot sun. One jerboa will bury 
forty melons in a season. 


Those who have doubts about the force of religion 
should study the returns of voluntary religious offer- 
ings. That which makes a man unbutton his pocket 
will be admitted, by the man of the world at any 
rate, not inefficient. This reflection is prompted by a 
glance at the figures of voluntary offerings by English 
Churchmen for 1909. The total given for exclusively 
Church purposes during the year was eight millions 
odd. This may be a large or it may be a small sum 
proportionately to English Church men and women’s 
means—we are not on that point—but what power that 
was not religious could draw as much, uncompelled, from 
the same people? If the State asked for an eight- 
million offering, would it get it? 


THE TROUBLES OF A GOVERNMENT. 


G BLnos has an Opposition leader met Parliament 
at a better tactical advantage than does Mr. 
Balfour in the new House of Commons. He can sit 
quiet with his stick until the tortoise puts out its head. 
Mr. Asquith is safe only as long as he remains motion- 
less. No sooner does he declare his policy than he 
affronts one or other section of the Ministerialists. To 
Unionists it is matter of indifference whether he gives 
first place to Supplementary Estimates, Votes on 
Account, and Budget, or starts with a flourish of 
trumpets against the House of Lords. The two 
factions engaged in contesting the precedence will have 
to submit to his decision whichever it may be. 
It is equally certain that the disappointed group will 
blame the leadership for the inevitable ultimate failure— 
not an encouraging prospect for a Ministry whose 
regular majority does not run into double figures. The 
Labour men are evidently perturbed by the semi-official 
explanation put forward this week of the ‘‘ safeguards ”’ 
which Mr. Asquith at the Albert Hall so portentously 
declared necessary for the ‘“* legislative utility and 
honour of the party of progress’. They are rubbing 
their eyes as awaking from a dream that they had been 
once again tricked by the Liberal party. They will not 
be the less sensitive about their alleged independence 
because they have been invited by the Speaker to sit 
upon the same side of the House as Ministerialists. 
Mr. Barnes and his thirty-nine followers have to think 
of their intransigeants lying in wait to denounce 
them as accomplices of Liberalism—hence, we imagine, 
Mr. Barnes’ outburst on Thursday. They live under a 
pressure corresponding with that applied to the Red- 
mondites by the Independent Nationalists. Sooner or 
later they are bound to make a display of incorruptible 
virtue, nor would the need be satisfied by moving a 
right-to-work amendment in the debate on the Address. 
That would be too obviously what Mr. Keir Hardie has 
described as academic. Unionists will not trouble 
themselves to breed mischief between Ministerialists 
and Labour men. All they have to do is to watch the 
simmering pot, or, reclining on the shore, to observe 
with philosophical sympathy the mariners struggling 
in the trough of the sea. 

This is the pleasant, the sporting, aspect of the 
Unionists’ duty at the opening of the session. But 
there is business to be done, and on questions of 
national concern the Opposition, we strongly hold, 
should assist a Government making a bona fide effort to 
discharge its primary duties. Mr. Balfour will exert 
himself not to defeat but, so far as possible, to improve 
the reintroduced Finance Bill. It must not be charged 
against Conservatives that they obstructed Supply. 
Unscrupulous Radicals at the General Election made 
some play with that figment, by way of covering their 
own tracks. The truth was, of course, that Ministers 
last session, having muddled away many weeks of 
public time, introduced late in the year a complicated 
and contentious Budget—in the hope that the Opposi- 
tion might be compelled to forego its right of discussion. 
But though in this House there are more than two 
hundred members officially unacquainted with the Lloyd 
George scheme, it would be affectation to treat it as a 
parliamentary novelty. To a reasonable abbreviation 
of debate the Unionist party need not object. But they 
are well entitled—in fact they are bound by obligations 
to their constituents—to labour for elimination of the 
land clauses and for substantial reductions in the 
new duties imposed on the licensed trade. If in these 
respects they are met by the Government in a decent 
spirit of conciliation they will make the Budget as a 
Budget safe in the Commons, and the Lords, accepting 
the verdict, mixed as it was, of the General Election, 
will assent to the Bill as it may reach them from the 
Lower House. Failing such a reasonable concession 
on the Government’s part, it would be Mr. Balfour’s 
duty to resist the Budget altogether, even to voting 
against the second reading, whether with or without 
Mr. Redmond’s seventy Nationalists. There will be 
no question of a deal between Unionists and Home 
Rulers of any sect or persuasion. That is a traffic 
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which may well be left to the other side. Without a 
single exception it has been the undoing of every 
English politician who has gone into it. 

If it could be supposed, just for courtesy’s sake, that 
on grounds of public advantage the Prime Minister 
were free to form his Cabinet, it might be interest- 
ing to ask why he has brought Mr. Winston Churchill 
from the Board of Trade, where he was compara- 
tively harmless because persistently negligent, to 
the Home Office, where his special abilities will be 
useless and his bad qualities become active. He de- 
manded promotion, it is said, and earned it by his elec- 
tioneering exertions. Freely we admit his considerable 
talents as a platform orator. His speeches are effective 
not only on his immediate audience but also when 
printed. With the coarse vein of the typical demagogue 
he combines, as his father did, a genuine sense of 
literary form, so that his phrases, even when the senti- 
ment gives offence, stick in the memory. He spares 
no labour on his speeches, yet, again like his father, 
they have the air of happy improvisation, as though 
they came from a welling heart. But that, so far as 
we know, is the limit of his public capacities, and he 
has the defects of his attainments. The man is a born 
mob-orator—born, trained, and made perfect. Yet he 
has been placed in what remains, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal notwithstanding, a high legal office, where he 
can revise and cancel the decisions of the judges. The 
Home Office is the most spectacular department in the 
State, and should, therefore, be reserved for the politi- 
cian least disposed to play to the gallery. Mr. Asquith 
by common consent was himself the best Home Secre- 
tary within recent memory. His directness, his sim- 
plicity, and his earlier capacity for withstanding pres- 
sure, together with his legal experience in the higher 
walks of common law, gave him just those qualifica- 
tions which Mr. Winston Churchill conspicuously lacks 
and cannot acquire. Imagine an agitation got up in a 
““ popular murder ”’, and the new Home Secretary hold- 
ing out against a sentimental outcry. We do not sug- 
gest that he is cursed with any special dose of original 
corruption or would pervert the course of justice for the 
sake of winning votes. But public applause is as 
incense to his nostrils ; he would hardly try to throw off 
the intoxicating fumes. If one might suspect a Prime 
Minister of personal jealousy, it would almost seem as 
though Mr. Asquith wished not to spoil his record at the 
Home Office, and therefore sent to it a colleague cer- 
tain not to surpass it. Mr. Gladstone failed for lack of 
ability and for want of industry. His blunders were 
such as might have been expected. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s succession opens up an indefinite vista of 
perverse maladministration. 

This unhappy appointment is only to be explained by 
the moral paralysis which seems to have crept over Mr. 
Asquith since he became Prime Minister. At this time 
of day it is unnecessary to speak of his selection for the 
Exchequer of a politician whose glibness of speech is 
surpassed by his proved inability to master the elements 
of public finance. Not for a moment do we suppose 
that Mr. Lloyd George wantonly involved the Treasury 
in its present muddle and embarrassment. Partly 
through deficient education, partly through congenital 
flightiness of mind, he was unable to take in the lesson 
which the Treasury officials tried to inculcate or to profit 
by the advice offered by great bankers in the City. 
““ Too much Lord Rothschild ’’ was his irritated protest 
against matters beyond his comprehension. Such are 
the politicians whom Mr. Asquith has given us for 
Ministers of Justice and Finance, and, as though re- 
solved that faults of omission should not be wanting, he 
has left Mr. Birrell at the Irish Office. Why do the 
Nationalists ask for a Home Rule Bill? Would not 
their purpose be served by making the present Chief 
Secretary irremovable? 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN HAPPY FAMILY. 


HE outlook in South Africa, to judge from the 
speeches of the Cape Premier and Dr. Jameson, 
does not suggest that ‘‘ little heaven below ’’ which we 
have all been urged to anticipate; but rather, and that 


not remotely, Donnybrook. It is odious, on any dis- 
appointment, to say ‘‘1 told you so”’, and triumph in 
the saying. But it is another and a fair attitude to 
disclaim a part in a comfortable optimism which one 
has not shared, and in prophecies, which one has not 
uttered. From the volume of satisfaction in Africa 
and England (but oiliest on this side) poured out upon 
the publication of the new Constitution, and again 
when the Act of Union passed Imperial Parliament, a 
belief seemed general that South African politics would 
run no longer on any lines of race. Mr. Merriman’s 
explosion has blown that hope sky-high; and if our 
own disappointment is only less keen than our regret, 
that is because, no more than the Englishman in Italy, 
did we suppose that sirocco would vanish in dust from 
the skies, in Browning’s phrase, because the Dutch 
had managed, in Rhodes’ phrase, to ‘‘ federate South 
Africa on their own basis’’. We know, of course, 
that quite a number of unusually intelligent Britons in 
South Africa shared that generous faith. But men are, 
not unnaturally, prejudiced in favour of changes which 
they have been active in promoting. To ourselves, in a 
word, that chorus of premature congratulations seemed 
“*tosh’’, a word in the vernacular which still seems 
to us its right label. For the Act of Union has not 
even begun to keep the peace. At the bare idea 
that the division of the parties—which in South Africa 
means races—is being bridged over, the oldest South 
African statesman and Premier is up in arms, and 
heartily damns the name of coalition. Such an idea, 
Mr. Merriman declares, can only have been suggested 
to the South African Progressives by their friends in 
the City of London—which, if true, would have been 
wholly to the credit of Throgmorton Street. And Mr. 
Sauer, Mr. Merriman’s chief colleague in the Cape 
Ministry, warns the South African voter against the 
influence of any politician who supports the accursed 
thing. In the Orange River Colony General Herzog is 
at one with Mr. Merriman, and is unwilling that racial 
feeling and an organisation based on racial feeling 
should perish. 

To the English leader in South African politics belongs 
the credit of seeking to start the first Union Parlia- 
ment on other than racial lines. From the days after 
the Raid, when he sat impassive in the Cape House, 
enduring abuse and obloquy in silence, Dr. Jameson 
has aimed steadily at a Union of South Africa which 
should eschew any government but government by its 
best men, irrespective of race and party. His own 
surprising premiership went under at length beneath 
the unpopularity naturally aroused by a policy of re- 
trenchment which the extravagance of his predecessors 
and the reaction after the war had necessitated, but 
which he alone had the courage to initiate. But 
in the detached judgment of mugwumpish but con- 
siderable Britons, and in the private judgment of many 
Dutchmen whom the Bond whistled off to vote against 
him, his term of office was a statesman’s, not a poli- 
tician’s, record, and ‘‘ did the State some service ’’. 
But while he did more for the colony than any pre- 
decessor, it was generally admitted that his measures of 
conciliation and of amnesty to rebels helped in due 
course, with the votes of the retrenched, to bring the 
Bond into power. Since Unification came on the carpet 
Dr. Jameson has certainly not conceded less. Early 
in the sittings of the National Convention he seemed 
to some of his friends to have found lodgings con- 
venient for him in the waistcoat pocket of ex-President 
Steyn. He it was who proposed the restoration of the 
Orange Free State’s old style and the equality in the 
Union of Dutch speech with English. His mitis 
sapientia was unruffled subsequently when Mr. Steyn 
was received on his return to his own place with the Free 
State Volkslied and an exhibition of the Free State 
burgher colours. He ‘‘ knew Steyn’s difficulties with 
his own people’’ he was understood to say. He 
described himself in the matter of Unification as ‘‘ Mr. 
Merriman’s lieutenant’’, and carried loyalty as an 
opponent in difficulties to the point of saving Mr. 
Merriman’s face and office when that statesman—the 
chief advocate, by the by, of Proportional Representa- 
tion in the National Convention—was restrained from 
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avowing the faith that was in him at the formidable 
instance of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Toesicht. His own 
men in the Cape House were puzzled, his allies the 
Transvaal Progressives irritated by chivalrousness of 
conduct unintelligible in any other South African 
politician, and of doubtful wisdom in an English leader. 
It was not a paying game, and probably handicapped 
the other Progressives when the National Convention 
renewed its sittings at Bloemfontein. But it was a 
consistent and conciliatory policy, and entitles the ex- 
Premier to the confidence of everyone in South Africa 
or in England who honestly desires to see racialism a 
dead letter in the Union Parliament. It entitles him, 
moreover, to be righteously and severely aggrieved 
with Mr. Merriman, at whose door he lays the respon- 
sibility for renewing a bitter and quite superfluous 
civil war. 

The Cape Premier’s performance, bewildering to his 
friends in this country, is intelligible on other than party 
grounds to everyone who knows South Africa. Nobody 
has ever been able to work amicably for any length of 
time with ‘‘ John X.’’, who combines a private per- 
sonality of real charm and amiability with the public 
form of a professional politician crossed with a spoiled 
child. It is not in Mr. Merriman’s nature to see 
without acute anguish the growing confidence and 
friendship between Dr. Jameson and General Botha. 
And though his temper and record, in the common 
judgment, unfit him for the place, the Prime Minister 
of the oldest Colony and the most cultivated figure in 
South Africa cannot well be debarred from the first 
Premiership of the Dominion, to say nothing of Groote- 
Schuur and its hanging woods and to him more precious 
library, without putting up a fight for it. The out- 
burst which aims at giving life to racial animosity, and as 
such has drawn on Mr. Merriman Dr. Jameson’s stern 
reproval, may be largely personal—John X. on the 
private warpath. But we are afraid that the evil is 
more serious, that the Cape Premier but reflects the 
situation of the organisation which keeps him in office, 
that the worst side of the Afrikander Bond has survived 
Onze Jan and, in concert with Orange Unie if not with 
Het Volk, means mischief and an unchastened design 
of racial domination. In that case we are probably in 
for it. Dr. Jameson has not abandoned hope. He 
still holds out for coalition and the abandonment of 
Dutch v. English. If General Botha will form a 
Government of the best men, irrespective of race, he 
will have Dr. Jameson’s entire support—that is 
the undivided following of the whole Progressive 
party. Nor need we doubt that a Botha Cabinet—with 
only the faintest English admixture, so that it but in- 
cludes Mr. Rissik and the more enlightened of his own 
following—will pursue a policy in the interests of South 
Africa at large. All depends on how far General Botha 
is a match for the reactionaries and on how far Het 
Volk is allied on this question with the Bond and 
Orange Unie. But Mr. Phillips’ letter—and its writer’s 
advance on public life is welcome as a consistent friend 
of South Africa and of peace—is hardly sanguine, and 
the ex-Premier himself, who understood Mr. Steyn’s 
difficulties, plainly realises Mr. Botha’s. Mr. Malan, 
who used to be Secretary of the Bond, is honourably 
mentioned by Dr. Jameson, and, while they await the 
issue, some people may see therein a grain of hope, 
for Mr. Malan is both able and broadminded. But if 
the worst comes to the worst there is nothing for it but 
the strongest opposition procurable ; and a really pro- 
gressive party, which we trust may include a good 
Dutch sprinkling, will not be weak. Our pity will in 
that case really be mainly due to General Botha, 
who, naturally a Progressive, will find himself carried 
further and further on the retrograde side of things, 
against which, though it may take its time, Life has 
declared war. With a strong and vigilant opposition 
it may be that not much harm can come. We regret 
more deeply than we can say that the first Government 
of United South Africa should be practically all Dutch, 
with that delightful pseudo-Briton, Mr. Hull, thrown 
in, and dominated, as it must be, by allied forces of pro- 
Dutch organisation. But the British in South Africa 
have done all that men could and more to avoid this 


result and its consequences, now veiled from us, and no 
doubt serious enough. For which let Mr. Merriman 
and the Home Government now in office divide the 
credit with posterity. 


A FOOD-TAX PANIC. 


VERYBODY in these days has a suggestion to 
make. Not many of these suggestions are of 
much account. They are perhaps a sign of health in 
the party—a normal spring rash coming out to indicate 
that there is still youthful vigour to be affected by the 
political seasons. . Occasionally, however, a suggestion 
can be mischievous—even harmful. Sometimes it may 
even be necessary to scotch it; not because it comes 
before us with any real authority or has in it any in- 
trinsic value, but because it may be taken by people on 
the other side to point to an undercurrent of opinion in 
the party from which it springs. 

Certain foolish folk, busybodies, possibly ‘‘ silly 
women ’’, are at this present moment trying to raise 
discussion about the food taxes advocated by Tariff 
Reformers. Should food taxes be dropped? The 
towns of Lancashire and of the West Riding of York- 
shire must be won in the next election. The people 
there are still afraid of the food taxes. We have 
already won the counties. Therefore—should food 
taxes be dropped? Here indeed are fine tactics! 
Tariff Reformers believe that the proposed food taxes 
will not increase the total cost of living. During 
the election Mr. Balfour’s signature appeared below 
numbers of letters addressed personally to candidates 
in which he repeated assurances which from the 
first he has been ready to give—that no scheme of 
Tariff Reform to which he was a party would increase 
the cost of living to the working classes. Candidates 
have themselves all through the country made the same 
statement, and have regarded Mr. Balfour’s pledge as 
their own. Yet, after all has been said and done, food 
taxes, which are not to increase the cost of living, are to 
be dropped, because the working man fears that they will 
increase it. In a word, this sort of Tariff Reformer 
gives up the working man as hopeless. The work of 
education is to be thrown up and thrown away. The 
Unionist candidate in the next election is to go to the 
working man and say: These taxes on food will not 
increase the cost of your living; but you are such a 
fool that I can never hope to make you see it ; therefore 
I declare to you in the name of my party that the taxes 
on food are to be dropped. If we admit that the elector 
is a child scared out of his five wits by the black- 
bread bogey, which is the better way to deal with the 
child—persuade him that the bogey is a figment of his 
fancy, or go out into the passage and pretend to drive 
it away? One thing is certain. If you pretend to 
drive it away you will have confirmed the child’s belief 
in bogeys, and implanted in his mind a feeling of 
gratitude to the kind gentleman on the other side who 
warned him against bogeys in the first place. 

We have not exhausted the tactical absurdity of this 
suggestion. You are not only by dropping the food 
taxes sending the Unionist candidate to his constituents 
with a fool’s message. But, even supposing he could 
win votes by a fool’s message to the towns, he is 
thereby putting in jeopardy all that is already secured 
in the fields. In this last election we won the counties. 
The counties were won on an appeal against the 
Budget with an appeal for Tariff Reform to set it off. 
The British farmer has hopes of Tariff Reform and of 
these food taxes. He is not wanting in shrewdness. 
He does not look to see himself safe and prosperous 
without effort of his own owing to the imposition of a 
small duty on foreign corn. But he is willing to 
make an experiment, and he is not taken in by the 
string of Radical fallacies with which the Free Trader 
makes so merry. He knows what the poor townsman 
does not usually take the trouble to know—that the 
price of wheat varies in the course of a few weeks 
by more than the amount of the proposed two- 
shilling duty on the quarter, and that these fluctuations 
do not affect the price of bread. From the tariff he 
hopes for better occasional chances as against the 
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foreigner, and a steadier price for what he sells. If food 
taxes are dropped, the farmer—who has approached 
this particular question with a clearer mind and more 
knowledge than the people in the towns—is to be 
sacrificed to the townsman’s ignorance and to the 
panic whipped up in his mind by Radical Free Traders 
who have used this ignorance for their own purposes. 
What would be the effect of such a course? It is a 
forlorn dash upon the outposts of an enemy’s position 
at a risk amounting to a certainty of losing your own 
base. Weare reminded of Lord Roberts and his advance 
upon Pretoria. This advance lost him the Orange Free 
State, and Lord Kitchener had all the work to do over 
again. There is this difference, however. The Free 
Food Tariff Reformers—if there be any such in exist- 
ence—in making this proposed dash of theirs would 
probably not even get to Pretoria. 

So far we have talked only of tactics. This 
suggestion to drop the food taxes has been put for- 
ward on that score, and on that score we have met 
it. But the question of tactics does not exhaust the 
position, though at the present moment, owing to 
our wonderful party system, tactics do threaten to 
exhaust the whole field of politics. To drop the food 
taxes is not only to make a tactical blunder. It is to 
give up Tariff Reform as an imperial scheme and as a 
bid for the economic supremacy of the Empire over 
its rivals. The economic supremacy of Great Britain 
depends, as it always has done, upon her ability to 
obtain abundance of raw material and to find markets 
where that raw material may be bought back as manu- 
factured articles. Great Britain must remain a work- 
shop to remain economically supreme ; and to remain a 
workshop she must find a market. That market—the 
colonial market—lies at her door, a market in which 
she has been offered advantages which will place her 
beyond her rivals. But there is a price. The price 
is not a high one. The colonies in return for their 
market demand preferential treatment for their food- 
stuffs. They are not requiring us to shut the foreigner 
out. They are not proposing any prohibitive duty to 
take us back to the Corn Laws. They are asking for a 
tax on wheat which, as far as we can see, cannot from 
its extreme smallness get past the baker’s shop to the 
consumer. In return for that tax we are to get pre- 
ference where we want it most—in a young market 
which must steadily grow larger, and a market where 
the great demand will be for finished manufactures. 
Nor are we asked to give something tangible for 
something in the air. The value of colonial preference 
has already proved to be great, even when it has been 
a meagre and one-sided preference. For long years 
our trade with Canada steadily declined. In 1897 
Canada gave us a small preference. The result is one 
of the commonplaces of economic history. 

To talk of putting off the colonies with a preference 
on foodstuffs already taxed—cocoa, coffee, sugar, tea— 
will not do. The limitations implied in an offer of that 
kind make a jest of the imperialism it is to satisfy. It 
takes the linch-pin out of the scheme for drawing to- 
gether a self-supporting Empire. If no duty is to be put 
on any kind of imported foreign food, what return can 
we make to Canada, Australasia, South Africa or any 
other British nation within the Empire for preferring 
British manufactures? To drop the food taxes now is to 
give up in sight of the finish. The work of education has 
not gone quite far enough. The black-bread and horse- 
flesh bogey is still able to frighten the poor man, to 
whom the idea of the smallest increase in the cost of 
his food is naturally indeed nothing short of terrifying. 
Unionist workers must never for a moment allow this 
question of food taxes to be out of sight. There has 
been something shamefaced about some of the Unionist 
speakers’ tackling of this subject. They have been in- 
clined to go into the fight with the idea that the food 
taxes are things to avoid if possible, to be slurred 
and hurried away out of sight. Henceforth they must 
face the question more boldly; talk about food taxes 
as if they had a subject to their liking; be less apolo- 
getic, less like men trying to make the best of a bad 
business. The stress must be laid not on the avoidance 
of dearness but on the gain in wages. Put it to a man 


whether he would rather have high wages and high 
prices or low wages and low prices, and he will always 
take the high wages, chancing the high prices. Prove 
to the voter that, whatever may happen to prices, Tariff 
Reform will increase work and so raise wages, and he 
will support you. If you exhaust your energy in deny- 
ing that prices will rise, he will probably disbelieve you. 
If you run away from the taxes, which you have made 
yourself hoarse in proving the foreigner must pay, he 
will despise you—rightly enough. 


CERTIFIED BARONETS. 


Naps new Royal Warrant on the Baronetage was 
certainly long overdue. More than three years 
have gone by since the Home Office Committee re- 
ported, and the Warrant follows substantially their 
recommendations. The object of the Committee was 
to devise some means ‘‘ to prevent the assumption of 
the title of baronet by persons who have no right 
thereto ’’. Probably to-day there are from sixty to 
seventy people styling themselves baronet whose right 
to the title is more than doubtful. Not many cases are 
deliberate inventions. The majority spring from 
family tradition which has persisted through several 
generations, and which may have some foundation in 
name and relationship. In any event a purge is needed, 
and the Warrant should effect one. An official Home 
Office Roll of Baronets will be established, and 
prima facie the existence of any name thereon is 
evidence of Royal recognition, and its absence, of 
course, the contrary. A new official, the Registrar, 
working under the Home Secretary, takes charge; 
it is his business to keep the Roll and generally 
to advise baronets and baronetage claimants. It may 
be taken, following the Committee’s recommendation, 
in spite of the strong advice of genealogical experts to 
the contrary, that a rigid insistence on all the rules 
of law relating to pedigree proof will not be strictly 
adhered to. Long usage, reputation and contemporary 
history will probably count heavily. Many early patents 
have been lost, others never enrolled; yet there are 
undoubted baronetcies of Stuart and Rebellion days for 
which no record evidence can be produced. The Roll 
is to be prepared in consultation with one of the Kings 
of Arms—and in this connection it may be asked of 
Garter whether he has yet persuaded Lyon and Ulster 
that his jurisdiction is imperial while theirs is con- 
fined to Scotland and Ireland. Baronets by succession 
will be required to send in such proofs as are necessary 
to their proper King of Arms, who will report on the 
same to the Home Secretary. Those left off the Roll 
at any time for any reason must make good their claim 
by petitioning the Crown through the Home Office. If 
the Home Secretary has any doubt he may refer the 
matter to the Attorney-General for report, who in his 
turn may recommend a further reference to the Privy 
Council. This is substantially the existing practice in 
peerage claims if for the Privy Council the House of 
Lords be substituted. The expenses in such claims are 
very heavy, and we can well believe that the procedure 
adopted is intended to discourage frivolous claims. It 
is difficult to understand why the Kings of Arms have 
been dragged into the proceedings. The peerage pro- 
cedure might well have been adapted throughout. 
When there is no room for doubt in a peerage succes- 
sion the Lord Chancellor, after an examination of the 
proofs, issues a writ without delay. Could not the 
Registrar of the Baronetage Roll—who presumably 
will be a lawyer—after advising the Home Secretary 
equally well amend his Roll on every baronetage 
succession of a similar nature? Whatever senti- 
mental interest may exist for the archaic language 
and antiquated procedure of the College of Arms, 
that body is hardly taken seriously either in the 
world of law or of historical scholarship, and we 
regret its intended use for quasi-legal purposes. Per- 
haps, on second thoughts, objection ought not to be 
made to this desire for usefulness. Once in the light 
of day, in a semi-public position, it can never slip back 
again into obscurity until that long-spoken-of and much 
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needed Royal Commission has turned it inside out. We 
want to know its real powers, not what it pretends to. 
Its library, scholars and students claim, is as much 
public property as the bundles on the Record Office 
shelves in Chancery Lane, and should no longer in effect 
be closed by an arbitrary private fee system. What, too, 
it may reasonably be asked, are the qualifications re- 
quired of its officials, and under what conditions are 
they appointed and removable ? 

All things considered, we imagine the baronetage 
claimant by succession will be well advised to follow the 
example of the peerage claimant and seek the advice of 
pedigree lawyers before he exhibits his claim ‘‘ with 
the proofs thereof to one of our Kings of Arms ”’. 

As baronets are to be certified, it is of interest to 
note the legal position of the uncertificated pretender. 
The bogus baronet is evidently in for a bad time. 
Socially, of course, the Roll settles the matter; but 
what, for instance, is the position of the gentleman 
who has obtained credit from tradesmen by the bait of 
his pretended title? In all probability such a case will 
be regarded as a false pretence, and punishable as such. 

But what have the peers of Scotland and of Ireland 
done that their orders should still be left open to bogus 
assumptions of titles while the newest hereditary titles 
are to be well protected? At present, while it is true 
that no Scottish or Irish peer can vote at the election 
of a representative peer for his country until he has 
proved his right to the satisfaction of the House of 
Lords, it is equally true that there is no machinery to 
prevent any person styling himself a peer of Scotland 
or of Ireland. At a Scottish election an unauthorised 
person might even attend and vote. There are to-day 
nearly forty persons using Irish titles who have never 
proved their right to vote. Why do Royal Warrants 
stop at the baronetage? 


NATHAN THE VANDAL. 


I? is a pity that ‘‘ Mister Ernest ’’ Nathan, as the 

Romans facetiously call their imported Syndic, 
Signor Ernesto Nathan, should not have dipped into 
Lessing’s famous old melodrama ‘* Nathan the Wise ”’ 
before he commenced his career as chief magistrate of 
Rome. He would therein have found that amongst 
the virtues most advocated and practised by the: wise 
Nathan was moderation; and would thereby have 
avoided some of the glaring mistakes which have 
cast odium on his name. Signor Nathan was elected 
chief of the Roman Municipality on 20 September 1907, 
together with a majority of Socialist councillors, not, 
as might be supposed, for the purpose of opening a 
clamorous anti-clerical campaign, but on the condition 
that he and his companions should obtain lower rents and 
certain other material benefits which previous Councils 
had failed to secure for the poorer classes. The 
Romans, like most other Italians, are not particularly 
energetic in using the privilege of the vote, for we find 
that at this very election out of a population of over 
500,000 only 44,819 persons went to the urns, of which 
considerably over a third voted against the election of 
the first Jew who has occupied so high an office in the 
administration of Rome. Indeed, it would seem that 
the total number who voted was less than a quarter of 
those who ought to have taken part in the election. So 
that, even supposing the majority of the electors wanted 
the type of men they elected (which they seldom do), 
Rome is governed by from an eighth to a tenth of its 
male population ! 

This *‘ Mister ’’ Nathan, who, as bad luck would have 
it, was born and schooled in England, has made 
himself conspicuous by a clamorous proclamation of his 
republican and socialist convictions, which, however, he 
has taken care to modify occasionally by a rather artificial 
obsequiousness towards the Italian Royal Family. In 
short, he has played fast and loose, and endeavoured in 
a weak way to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds—a fact which became very evident a few months 
ago when, after organising the Ferrer demonstration, 
he forthwith, to oblige the monarchy, proceeded to throw 


cold water over the contemplated demonstration against 
the Tsar, and actually consented to go to Racconigi to 
pay his respects to a Sovereign whom he had publicly 
abused but a few days before. Still more recently, 
possibly to revenge a rather unpleasant incident which 
occurred whilst he was still smarting under the indignity 
of unanimous refusal of a seat in the Senate, he went to 
Milan, *‘ arm in arm ’’ with Podrecca, the editor of the 
foul ‘* Asino’’. The object of their visit to the capital of 
Lombardy was to demand the restitution to Rome of a 
statue of Niobe that had been purchased by the Banca 
d'Italia as an adornment for its atrium. Signor Nathan 
and his companion were evidently of opinion that no 
statue found in Rome should ornament any other Italian 
city, but the Milanese took a different view of the 
matter, and at the conclusion of a very stormy meeting, 
in which the Municipality of Milan refused to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the proposals of Signor 
Nathan and his companion (whom the ‘‘ Corriere della 
Sera ’’ described as *‘ the leading pornographer of the 
day ’’), they both came very near being rolled into the 
snow which had accumulated in the courtyard of the 
Municipal Palace, and possibly owed their lives and cer- 
tainly their limbs only to the protection of the police. 
With the statue of Niobe and the place where it should 
be located we have nothing to do—it is an affair which 
interests the people of the two famous cities concerned— 
but all countries are concerned in the appearance of 
the Syndic of Rome, the capital of Christendom, in 
intimate association with Giulio Podrecca, whose anti- 
Christian paper, the ‘‘ Asino ’’, is so beastly and blas- 
phemous that its sale is rigorously prohibited in the, 
United States of America. That the Italian Government 
has not suppressed this paper is to its discredit. It has 
plain legal ground for doing so, for week after week the 
** Asino ’’ breaks the Law of Guarantees. 

Signor Nathan has systematically used his influence 
to promote persecution against the Catholic, which 
is to say the Christian, population of Rome, and 
this is, after all, the majority, and has made 
a very vigorous attempt to secularise the Communal 
schools, notwithstanding the overwhelming protests 
of the fathers of the children educated in them. In 
a word, he has distinguished himself as a fanatical 
anti-clerical or anti-theist, and has on occasions openly 
expressed his conviction that it would be the best thing 
for Rome that the Pope should be driven out of it, 
utterly forgetting that should his Holiness be compelled 
to leave the Vatican the King and the Royal Family 
will possibly have to take flight in an opposite direc- 
tion, and with the two Courts—the Quirinal and the 
Vatican—would go their army of monsignori, prelates, 
clergy, religious, ambassadors, functionaries, officials, 
servants, etc., and Rome would be virtually ruined ; for, 
after all, whether Signor Nathan likes it or not, the 
Papal Court still remains its chief asset, even from the 
commercial point of view. When Pius X., alarmed and 
annoyed at the increasing number of demonstrations 
against him and the numerous brutal attacks made upoa 
priests in the streets of Rome, announced his intention 
of putting a period to the pending Jubilee celebrations 
in honour of the twenty-fifth year of his Episcopate, the 
‘** Messaggiero ’’ and the ‘‘ Avanti ’’, the two principal 
Socialist organs, begged of him to reconsider his de- 
cision, for, said they, if he persisted in it the Roman 
season and the commerce of the city, already greatly 
depressed by other circumstances, would be ruined. 
The Pope, having reconsidered the matter, lifted the 
veto, and the result was that many thousands of 
pilgrims arrived shortly after, to the great joy of the 
Roman hotel-keepers and tradesmen in general. The 
moral of this is that anti-clericalism does not pay in 
Italy any better than in France; indeed, from the purely 
worldly point of view it invariably means destruction 
and ruin. 

Nathan’s vandalism, though he happens not to be 
personally responsible for the Zona Monumentale, 
has roused the ire of Rome and all Europe. In 
order to vex the Catholics, the Municipal Council of 
Rome, under the lead of Signor Nathan, announced some 
eighteen months ago that the exterior of the churches 
belonged to them, and that they might therefore be let 
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out for advertising purposes. In a few days the ex- 
teriors of some of the finest churches in Rome were 
bedaubed with showy and glaring theatrical posters 
representing the usual nude or semi-nude ladies 
drinking champagne and showing off their corsets 
or throwing them off altogether. ‘‘ Under the 
administration of the present Municipality, captained 
by Signor Ernest Nathan ’’, writes a correspondent, 
‘“‘ this is what I behold every night from the window 
of my hotel. Opposite is the fine church of the Servi, 
the external walls of which are covered with vulgar 
theatrical and other posters, especially notable being 
one representing an enormous champagne bottle. 
Beyond the church I get a glimpse of the Antonine 
Column, above which flares every night a multi- 
coloured illuminated advertisement advocating the ad- 
vantages of imbibing ‘ Fernet Branca’, which alter- 
nates with another, equally loathsome, proclaiming the 
benefits to be derived from the use of ‘ Sunlight Soap ’. 
Wherever you go in Rome it is the same thing, vul- 
garity and degradation, and all this in the name of 
Progress. Nothing scems sacred to these people ; they 
appear only to wait with impatience the moment when 
S. Peter’s can be converted into a railway station and 
the Coliseum into an outdoor music-hall!’’ Earlies in 
his reign Signor Nathan was accused, rightly or wrongly, 
of the outrage perpetrated on the old walls, parts of 
which were unnecessarily demolished to make way for 
a new Street near the Pincio. The Commission’s project 
of linking together the three palaces on the Capitol by 
means of a preposterous architectural disfigurement 
which would ruin the symmetry of the work of 
Michelanfelo is perhaps the worst enormity. The outcry 
has, we believe, been loud enough to put a stop to this 
monstrous vandalism. Was this proposed merely in order 
to draw off public attention from the real object for which 
Signor Nathan and his Socialist colleagues were 
elected—to diminish the rents and remove certain 
octroi taxes which weigh heavily on the poorer popula- 
tion of Rome, but which, for all their clection promises, 
the present Municipality has done nothing to alleviate ? 


COMPULSORY GREEK. 


‘THE question of compulsory Greek is always with 
us, and it has lately been brought prominently 
before us by the conversion of Professor Gilbert Murray 
to the cause of humanism and the correspondence which 
has followed the announcement of this conversion in 
the ‘‘ Times ’’. But the matter does not scem to be 
any nearer to a settlement than it was forty years ago. 
It is not, indeed, so near, because in the year 1871 
a proposal to abolish compulsory Greek at Cambridge 
was lost in the Senate House only by a very few 
votes. It is a pity that the question should be dis- 
cussed from a narrow and provincial point of view. We 
are too often asked, Should Greek be compulsory at 
Oxford? If so, does that necessarily imply that it should 
be compulsory at Cambridge? Should it be exacted from 
scientific as well as from literary students, from Honours 
as well as Pass men? Does its imposition exclude 
students from the old Universities, does it handicap 
them in their rivalry with the new Universities? Would 
self-made millionaires, who are themselves ignorant of 
Greek, bestow generous endowments on the old Uni- 
versities if they would consent to surrender this anti- 
quated study? Surely the issue at stake is different 
from this : we must first determine what are the essential 
conditions of a liberal education, in what does the 
highest liberal education consist, whether it is not the 
duty of the best Universities and the best schools to 
give this education. 

In education some things are fundamental, and the 
first of these is speech and language, leading directly 
to the expression of thoughts and ideas, which is litera- 
ture. A man who cannot express himself in speech and 
writing is illiterate. Literature is not a department of 
education suited for certain classes of minds; it is the 
essential foundation of all education, the vestibule 
through which all must pass. Education can be given 


without mathematics, and without science, as, indeed, 


has often been; but it cannot be given without litera- 
ture. If this is conceded, a literary education should 
certainly include that language which is incontestably 
the first of all languages, the most perfect exponent 
of the subtlest thought and emotion of the most intel- 
lectual nation of which we have knowledge. The 
study, even the temporary and superficial study, of 
Greek leaves an indelible impression. Just as the 
climber of an Alpine height finds new breathing passages 
called into play, and profits by them after he has de- 
scended to the plain, so the mind which has learned to 
unravel Plato and Thucydides, or has had even a slight 
experience of the instrument which they used, is never 
the same afterwards, but has received a permanent 
addition to its vigour and capacity. 

Why should science men be deprived of a benefit of 
which they stand specially in need? It is a common 
complaint that many of the best science men are illiterate 
when they enter the University and illiterate when 
they leave it, that they cannot express themselves, and 
often cannot spell. Compulsory Greek may not have 
saved them from this misfortune, but its abolition would 
certainly not help them. They would be abandoned still 
more hopelessly to a course of study which, whatever 
effect it may have upon themselves, makes it difficult for 
them to communicate with their more educated brethren. 

It is urged that a literary educetion may be acquired 
by the study of modern languages, and that if less time 
were given to Greek and Latin, we should obtain the 
full benefit of French and German. Experience does not 
support this view. Forty years ago there were great 
hopes of the inauguration of a new system of education 
in England. The schools which were to come into being 
need not all be classical, and yet should not be excluded 
from connexion with the University. Educational 
optimists looked forward to the possibility of a modern 
humanism, of a culture founded upon living languages, 
not inferior to that which is based upon the dead. These 
hopes have died down. Secondary education is not 
organised, and the study of modern languages has 
made very little progress. It is doubtful whether the 
knowledge of German is as common amongst our young 
students as it was fifty years ago. It is surely better at 
least to wait until the study of modern languages has 
arrived at greater maturity, instead of destroying what 
we have in the hope that we may obtain something 
which no efforts have as yet enabled us to realise. 

It is said, more commonly at Oxford than at Cam- 
bridge, that compulsory Greek hinders entrance to the 
University, and that if this obstacle were removed, the 
number of students would largely increase. This is 
very doubtful; experienced observers have seen no 
sign of it. Public-school boys might very likely be 
glad of anything which relieved them from the 
necessity of work and gave them more time for amuse- 
ment, but the poorer men rather prefer to learn Greek 
as a note of intellectual distinction. They consider it a 
privilege to receive an education of which Greek is a 
necessary part, and they derive infinite benefit from 
being introduced into a region of higher culture, from 
which the circumstances of their lives would naturally 
exclude them. 

But, as Mr. Shaw has pointed out in the ‘* Times ”’, the 
matter is not one which should be primarily settled by 
the University at all. It is unfair to the Universities 
that they should be expected to set a standard to the 
schools by their examinations. The curriculum of the 
school should be fixed, not by Responsions or by the 
Previous Examinations, but by a Leaving Certificate, 
imposed, if possible, by the State, an imitation of 
the German system to which Mr. Ray Lankester 
could have no possible objection. This would be the 
best guarantee of efficient school education, a guarantee 
which is now sadly lacking. If we should adopt, as 
has been so often recommended, an organised system of 
Leaving Certificates—some with two ancient languages, 
some with one, some perhaps with none at all—we 
should be able to see with more nearly complete know- 

ledge what kind of education these different curricula 
succeed in giving, and then we could decide at our 
leisure which of them should admit to a University 
degree, and to what degree, letters or science, honours 
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or pass, they should be an avenue. The lesson to be 
learnt from the admirable reports written by Messrs. 
Headlam and Paton on classical education in Germany 
is that in Germany secondary education is organised 
and in England it is not. Part of this organisation 
would be machinery to ascertain to what extent a boy 
had profited by his school education, when we should 
be able to settle with ease and accuracy how far it is 
desirable that a University degree should imply a know- 
ledge of Greek. 


THE CITY. 


fe et when speculating upon the financial 
proposals of the Government for meeting the 
growing deficit in the year’s revenue, the City talks 
of little but rubber—the profits already made and the 
profits yet to be made. Sooner or later there will be a 
burning of fingers, but meantime the game goes merrily 
on, and company promoters have not reaped such a 
rich harvest for years past. The public seems to bite 
at anything, and is being served accordingly. The 
situation would be humorous but for the tragedy lurking 
in the background. What little attention can be spared 
from rubber speculation seems to be given to Nigerian 
tin mines. We describe them as ‘‘ mines ’’, although 
few have been sufficiently developed to deserve the 
title. If the controlling interests give as much atten- 
tion to their working as they seem to be giving to 
the marketing of the shares, some sound tin-producers 
may result. The Niger Company should benefit con- 
siderably from the mining activity in its territory. It 
has practically a monopoly of trading and transport, 
and, though no longer possessing a charter, it has lost 
none of its prestige as an industrial undertaking. Last 
year the company earned 15 per cent. dividend and paid 
10 per cent. ; this year it should do much better. Con- 
tingencies are provided for in a reserve fund of over 
£300,000. 

The full results of the past half-year’s working of 
English railways are now known, and should encourage 
those who have been induced to buy stocks in the last 
few months. There is an increase of over half a million 
sterling in net receipts, and nearly as much has been 
distributed in increased dividends on the ordinary 
capitals. A big saving in the coal bill is largely 
the cause of the improved results. Wages have 
increased £150,000, and about £50,000 more has 
been paid in additional taxation. But credit must be 
given to the directors for economies in train mileage, 
in checking reckless competition by effecting working 
arrangements with neighbours, and in reducing staff 
expenses. How much further these economies can go 
is doubtful. Wages are not likely to show any re- 
duction in the current six months—rather we may expect 
an increase. The coal bill, too, is likely to go up— 
the Miners’ Eight Hours Act will bring about this 
result. But the companies can still save much in train 
mileage if they set about the work in a businesslike 
manner, and there is still room for economies in the 
loading of goods trains. Also opportunities may be 
found for closer working alliances. In any case the 
year has opened with good traffic prospects, and the 
large increase in gross expected for the current 
six months should produce at least some proportion 
in the net. The recovery in prices is slow because 
of the uncertainties of Government finance, but once 
the machinery of the Treasury is in motion again 
there should be a leaning towards Home Railways as 
well as the other British securities. The traffic ex- 
periences of the last few weeks may do something to 
shake the confidence of investors in Argentine railways 
and make them more favourable to investments nearer 
home. 

The new board of the Pekin Syndicate should satisfy 
both English and French interests, and shareholders are 
to be congratulated upon the choice of representatives. 
The many years wasted in bringing the company to a 
dividend-paying stage cannot be reclaimed, but the 
future should have many compensations. With such 
a property the possibilities of the company seem in- 
exhaustible. 

On the requisition of certain shareholders the 


directors of the Aerated Bread Company have con- 
vened an extraordinary general meeting for the 28th 
inst. In our view, the agitation is ill advised and pre- 
judicial to the interests of the company. Shareholders 
who are in doubt as to the course they should pursue 
will exercise prudence if they throw in their lot with the 
directors. A board which has done so much for the 
shareholders in the past is surely not unworthy of con- 
fidence ; but if a committee of inquiry is insisted upon 
no opposition will be made by the directors, provided 
always that the members of the committee are thoroughly 
independent. A committee of men already prejudiced 
can do no good and may do serious mischief. 

We note with satisfaction the rise in the shares 
of the Lena Gold Company. Some months ago, 
when the shares were at 1}, we predicted that the 
company would before long attain a reputation as 
a gold-producer, and now that the possibilities of 
the enterprise are becoming better known the shares 
have risen to 23. Messrs. Wernher, Beit are largely 
interested in the property. West African gold shares 
have been depressed by the remarks of Lord Harris 
at the meeting of the South African Gold Trust. 
Lord Harris was ever cautious in addressing share- 
holders, and in warning investors in West African mines 
of the many disadvantages of working on the Gold 
Coast he probably had no intention of putting a wet 
blanket on the hopes of those interested. The British 
New Guinea Company, Ltd., has been formed with a 
capital of £1,500,000, of which 500,000 7 per cent. £1 
Preference shares will be offered for subscription. The 
Esmeralda Consolidated Mines (Mexico), Ltd., with a 
capital of £150,000, will appear next week. 


INSURANCE. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT—NATIONAL MutuaL—Swn LIFE. 


fi HE beginnings of some of the important life offices 

were small and curious. The National Provi- 
dent Institution was originally registered as a friendly 
society, and it is to be presumed that it has been incon- 
venienced in consequence in a variety of ways. In 
spite of this it has become one of the most important 
and successful life offices, and it now proposes to obtain 
a new Act of Parliament which will put the whole con- 
stitution of the society on an entirely modern and 
satisfactory basis, calculated to benefit its members. 
The new business transacted last year is larger than 
in any previous year : this is good for the new members, 
because they have chosen their assurance well: it is 
also beneficial to the existing policy-holders, since the 
results have been accomplished at a low rate of expen- 
diture, and, when this is the case, the favourable 
mortality among recently examined lives is good for 
all participating policy-holders. It is easy, however, 
to expend too much on the attainment of new business, 
but this is a mistake which is never made by the 
management of the National Provident, whose expen- 
diture barely exceeds 10 per cent. of the premium 
income. As the provision for expenses is more than 
24 per cent. of the premiums, there is a contribution of 
14 per cent. of the premium income accumulating for 
bonus purposes. The mortality experienced was only 
83 per cent. of the amount expected; this means the 
receipt of interest upon money which would have had 
to be paid away in claims had deaths occurred in 
accordance with the mortality tables, as well as, in 
many cases, the receipt of extra premiums: thus this 
favourable mortality is a further contribution to 
surplus. The rate of interest earned upon the funds 
was £4 Is. per cent., and as the valuation is made on 
a 3 per cent. basis, there is more than 1 per cent. per 
annum of the funds to swell the amount for distribution 
among the policy-holders at the next valuation. 

The best offices have no history, but it is of value to 
chronicle from year to year the continuance of features 
calculated to maintain the good results for policy- 
holders which the National Provident Institution has 
been accomplishing for more than seventy years. 

The National Mutual Life Office somewhat surprised 
even its friends by the results of its valuation made 
at the end of 1908. We were struck not so much by 
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the actual results accomplished, as by the good promise 
revealed for the future. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that the new business was larger than in 
the previous year. The expenditure of the society was 
15.6 per cent. of the premium income, and would have 
been less than 15 per cent. but for the expenses of the 
valuation. The reserve for future expenditure is 20 per 
cent. of the premiums, which means that the contri- 
bution to bonuses is about 5 per cent. of the premium 
income. This rate of expenditure is larger than that 
of some of the best offices, but the National Mutual 
largely compensates for this by earning a high rate of 
interest upon its funds. The rate yielded was 
#1 3S. 6d. per cent. in excess of the 3 per cent. 
employed for valuation purposes. The management 
of its investments is a strong point with the society, 
which continues the practice we have frequently com- 
mended of publishing exceptionally full particulars of 
its securities. With life assurance companies that are 
well known to be first class it is doubtless safe enough 
to trust that the values set upon securities are fair and 
adequate ; but it is a distinct satisfaction to both policy- 
holders and critics to be able to see precisely what the 
securities are, and to test for themselves the values 
assigned to them. 

Yet another office—this time the Sun Life—is com- 
pleting its one-hundredth year. We have had many 
centenary celebrations of late, which illustrate the 
benefit to subsequent times of the work done in the 
early years of the nineteenth century in founding so 
many assurance offices. The Sun Life is not remark- 
ably conspicuous for economy of management, and if 
the dividends to shareholders are added to the expenses 
of management, as for comparison they ought to be, 
the provision for expenses is but little in excess of the 
expenditure actually incurred. The society, however, 
earns upon its funds interest at the high rate of 
44 2s. 8d. per cent., which compares favourably with 
the 3 per cent. assumed in valuing the liabilities. For 
policies effected after medical examination and subject 
to the payment of premiums yearly or half-yearly, 
there are many offices which are to be preferred to the 
Sun: it has, however, made a feature of assurance 
without medical examination and of the acceptance of 
monthly premiums, and for assurance of this kind it 
presents some attractions. 


THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 
By Hivarre BEttoc. 


T™ Editor of the Saturpay Review has asked me 
to state in his columns the position which I hold 
in regard to the policy of the Government, and that in 
connexion with the letter which I wrote to the ‘‘Times’’ 
ree which appeared in that paper in its issue of Monday 
ast. 
That position requires, I think, no considerable 
elaboration, nor does it possess any sort of personal 
importance. Its importance resides in this only, that 
it is the position of all who voted as democrats during 
the recent election, and of many more whose quarrel 
with particular measures (and especially with the more 
unwise clauses of particular measures) passed during 
the late Parliament, threw the weight of their vote 
into the scales of the Opposition. That position is 
the demand that the Veto of the House of Lords as at 
present constituted shall cease. 

How strong the demand for that reform may be I 
shall not here attempt to discuss. My purport in writ- 
ing as I did was to emphasise the conviction that the 
Government has to choose (it has probably already 
chosen) between two policies ; the one policy is in keep- 
ing with, and inherits from, the old party game, which 
has not, and is not, intended to have real results for 
the people, but only for the politicians ; the other policy 
is one of achieving, or rather of attempting to achieve, 
a definite result. 

The test by which we may know which policy has 
been adopted is clear. If the Government can tell the 
House of Commons, on its reassembling, that they 
have received those guarantees which the Prime 
Minister in his speech at the close of last year called 


‘* safeguards ’’, and if they can describe those safeguards, 
legislation destroying the power of veto and of mutila- 
tion which the Lords as at present constituted possess 
would come into effect after it had been debated and 
passed by the representatives of the electorate. Of 
that there is no doubt. But there is equally no doubt 
of the converse proposition which every professional 
politician—and nearly every newspaper proprietor as 
well—has attempted to obscure or to deny: the pro- 
position that if such safeguards are not guaranteed, 
or if they are merely promised in general and not 
defined, then all legislation proposed or passed in the 
representative House will be futile. It will lie at the 
mercy of the House of Lords. 

The determination to demand definite guarantees 
has been called in some quarters nebulous, in others a 
policy of words. I confess it seems to me exactly the 
contrary. It seems to me that the policy of words and 
the nebulous policy, or, as I should prefer to call it, 
the policy of sham, is the policy which proposes to 
rehearse a farce with which we are all by this time 
wearily familiar; the ‘‘ reading ’’ once and twice of a 
long and complicated measure, and the debating of its 
general principles with infinite tautology, each debater 
speaking strictly according to the label he may wear ; 
next, to spend weeks or months in Committee listen- 
ing to an infinite series of amendments not one in 
twenty of which has any serious purpose or meaning, 
and the litany of which must necessarily be closured 
long before it is exhausted. 

The long and complicated measure so defended and 
so opposed by the advocacy, but not by the convictions, 
of party men will then be all debated over again upon 
a stage called Report and will then be all debated over 
again upon the stage called Third Reading. Long 
before the end of that absurd journey has been reached 
we shall know what the House of Lords intend to do 
with the measure, and there will be no choice for them 
save between two attitudes; either they will change 
the Bill beyond measure in their own favour, or they 
will reject it altogether. In either case the Government 
will be compelled to go to the country. A hollow box 
will be thumped, we shall hear of inalienable and sacred 
rights upon both sides, and an electorate which has seen 
the game played quite twenty times before will finally 
and most justifiably lose its temper. 

That electorate will never desire to vote again for the 
supporters of men who play on either side so silly and 
so hypocritical a game; but since, under the party 
system, the electorate has no power of initiative, it will 
prefer to vote for those less directly responsible for the 
humbug than for the immediate authors of it. 

The matter is self-evident. You cannot destroy an 
injustice or folly by an appeal to those who benefit by 
that folly or that injustice. If men pretend to do so and 
if their pretence results in no more than a short con- 
tinuance to themselves of power and of public salaries, 
then their motive is certainly not the reform of the 
abuse but the brief continuance of those salaries and of 
that power—and incidentally of a system which will 
perhaps renew their private advantages. It can have 
no other basis. 

Two questions propose themselves to any man who 
has made up his mind upon what I will call the self- 
evident proposition just stated. They are questions 
which many men have been asking themselves during 
the last few days, and which not a few have asked of 
us who desire to bring the thing to an issue. 

The first question is this : ‘‘ What guarantees can you 
have?’’ The second question is, ‘‘ If the guarantees 
are not forthcoming, what else could the Government do 
than pass the Budget and then produce its measure for, 
restricting the power of the Lords: thus playing (as 
you complain) the traditional game in the weary old and 
futile traditional manner? ”’ 

To the first of these questions it can immediately be 
answered that the Govérnment, if it proposes to put 
the Budget first, has guarantees upon the Budget. It 
is not going to send up this measure (on which the 
fight has been so bitter and so real) in its entirety to 
the House of Lords in order to see it again rejected. 
The House of Lords could perfectly well plead that the 
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majority of votes, counting the Irish, are not agreed on 
the Budget in its present complete form, they could 
perfectly well say that they had referred it to a popular 
vote and that the popular vote had not accepted it. If 
the House of Lords has consented to pass the Budget, 
then the Government hold guarantees of that consent 
and safeguards have been given. The leaders of the 
“* Opposition ’’ (to use the conventional phrase) have 
consented to swallow the Budget rather than accept 
that other policy of ‘‘ Veto first’’, which they much 
more dread ; a policy which will resolutely refuse supply 
until the machinery of Government has been set right. 
Now similar guarantees would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose of an attack upon the veto of the House of 
Lords ; if the Government can say it has received them 
(the suggestion is not without irony), that pledge will 
be sufficient. 

Failing this the Government may be able to tell us 
that the Crown is ready to assent to the creation of 
peerages sufficient for its purpose; nor would such 
peerages be any more grotesque than those to which 
the recent working of the party machine has made us 
accustomed. Failing this there remains, not indeed for 
this session, but for the future, the violent policy of 
withholding writs. But at any rate, wherever we stop 
in the scale between its reasonable beginnings and its 
violent extreme, guarantees can be discovered and do 
exist, and if no attempt is made to obtain them the 
Government is in bad faith. 

Now for the second question. Supposing the 
Government tells us it has made the attempt to obtain 
such guarantees and has failed? Can it pursue any 
other course than that of passing the Budget and then 
proceeding to a Bill (a Bill foredoomed to futility) 
against the Upper House? The answer is equally 
plain. The Government can pursue another course. 
It can resign. If the majority may not rule, let the 
minority attempt to do so. 

Such a proposition might seem extreme to a profes- 
sional politician and to his dependants, had it not been 
not only set forth but accepted by the Prime Minister ; 
for there exists to the public knowledge and of public 
record a distinct pledge given by him that if these safe- 
guards are not forthcoming, a Liberal Administration 
will neither hold nor retain office. 

There is the situation. If it is shadowy or wordy, if 
it is not clear, and if men cannot make up their minds 
upon it as a certitude, then English prose is useless as 
an instrument for the expression of human thought. 
That a sort of panic exists among the professionals of 
every sort against the emphasising of that clarity and 
that certitude is evident enough; but that it is not a 
clarity and not a certitude no one can publicly maintain 
by his vote or his voice in the Commons save at the 
peril of sharing that contempt which the whole system 
now fighting for its existence has very richly deserved 
and will receive at the hands of the electorate. 

No Radical could support the betrayal without for- 
feiting his own self-regard and the support of his 
constituents. 


THE SKYLARK. 


4 HE world of old that stopped and stared, 
With simple wits revolving 
The singer and the song, declared 
The riddle past resolving. 


A later skylark takes the sky, 
A wiser world lies under ; 

And still we put our wisdom by 
And give the bird our wonder. 


But, ah ! within our inmost ear 
Some pit of sense is ringing 

With new surmise that more we hear 
Than mortal skylark singing,— 


That muffled in his shrill amours 
Another voice is speaking, 

That access there is surely ours, 
Ours surely for the seeking. 


Our dusts are one; we dare to think 
Us destined to one glory ; 

For more: by faith alone we link 
Two chapters of one story. 


His but to be and sing and soar— 
So but the skies invite him— 

As he all day and evermore 
Would in his lung delight him; 


To own before his sovran sun 
No lowly tie or tether 

Beyond the fair that dotes upon 
His crest of pointed feather ; 


To leap anew and lost within 
The beams and blue abysses 
Enchant her with redoubled din 

Of benisons and blisses, 


And flutter fainting from the sky— 
His frenzy past and over— 

Into her poppied bowery 
Or shock of ruddy clover, 


And make her bridal bed between 
The boles of pipy grasses 

Or in a maze of scented green 
And secret ports and passes ; 


To pay the world nor tax nor toll 
Save with his melic labours, 

To claim in turn nor due nor dole 
Save peace and gentle neighbours ; 


To hoard no boon beyond his wing, 
No bauble but his beauty, 

His but to be and soar and sing 
And wave his dear his duty, 


And shout him blest and over-blest 
Until the skies reject him, 

And hear the while within his breast 
No privy woe correct him; 

To ken no thorn offending there, 
No new, no ancient fester 

With stubborn smart his years despair 
To soften or sequester, 


No burnings for a bygone day, 
No bodings of hereafter, 

No wounds like them we hide away 
Beneath our smiles and laughter. 


Sun-climber he, his ladders run 
Through spaces ever sparkling ! 
We make no song and climb no sun 

But ways within us darkling ; 


How dark we know, how utter dark, 
When blundering heels beside us 
Crush out some timely watchet spark 
Of glow-worm dropt to guide us; 


Or when some fenny match ablaze 
One sudden moment sighted 

As sudden leaves our dazzled gaze 
And us the worse benighted. 


Yet are we blest : we know we climb 
From darker ways behind us, 

That suns will break for us in time 
Too early broke would blind us, 


And lit within we'll stand among 
The corn at last receiving 
The secret of our skylark’s song, 
And more we go believing. 
Hopcsos. 
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CONFESSIONAL. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


WHEN I went to the Stage Society’s production 

last Monday, I was fresh from Paris ; and soon 
after the curtain rose I was assailed by a suspicion, 
which presently took on the horrid form of a convic- 
tion, that Lady Bell was not so good a dramatist as 
M. Rostand. This spoilt my afternoon. Vainly I 
told myself that there was no need to draw comparisons. 
Patriotism, chivalry, and also my whole theory of 
criticism, told me that these comparisons were odious. 
Yet I had to go on drawing them. You wonder at me, 
frown at me? Go forth, then, next Monday, and take 
up your position in the crowd to see the King pass by 
on his way to Westminster. Steep your ears in the 
music of trumpets and kettle-drums, and your eyes in 
the lustre of gold and scarlet—steeds caracoling and 
plumes nodding and cuirasses gleaming ever. so viva- 
ciously in the long and well-ordered pageant whose 
culminating point is the presentment, in an incredibly 
ornate setting, of the symbol of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Dominions beyond the Seas. A little 
later in the day, before you shall have lost the glow of 
all this pride and pomp and gaiety and power, go to 
that corner of Hyde Park which is sacred to the holders- 
forth on this or that theme from this or that standpoint. 
Take up your position in one of the little crowds, and 
listen. The holder-forth is very much in earnest. His 
theme, peradventure, is (like Lady Bell’s in ‘‘ The Way 
the Money Goes ’’) the evils of betting. In grim earnest 
he is talking very good sense. Are you addicted to 
betting? Then surely, artless and humble though the 
speaker is, his words burn themselves into your soul? 
You move uneasily away from him, you hasten out of ear- 
shot. Ah, then you are touched! No? You are but 
drawing comparisons between the pleasure to be derived 
from that preacher and the pleasure you had derived from 
that sumptuous procession? But, my dear Sir, this is 
too absurd! The preacher doesn’t pretend to compete 
with the procession. ‘‘ No doubt ’’, you retort, ‘‘ but 
I had just been seeing the procession.’’ I am at a loss 
for a repartee to that. Nay, inasmuch as when I saw 
““The Way the Money Goes ’’ I had just been seeing 
“*Chantecler ’’, I can quite well enter into your feel- 
ings. And now, I think, you can quite well enter into 
mine. 

It is all very sad. In all the years that I have been 
criticising plays, to one main doctrine I have stood 
true. I have had my caprices, my somersaults, preju- 
dices of which I have purged myself, fidelities that have 
lapsed. But one thing said by me at the outset has 
been throughout my writing a refrain so constant that 
it might, but for the driving power of earnest conviction 
behind it, sometimes have made you (as it so often has 
made me) yawn. It is that what our dramatists need 
is contact with real life; that mere technical talent for 
the construction of plays, and for the production of 
‘* theatrical effect ’’, is a thing of little account in com- 
parison with a sense for actual life; that a dramatist 
who, without technical power, has that sense for life is 
far more valuable than the technician who hasn’t it; 
that we go to the theatre to be instructed, and to think, 
not merely to be amused ; that we are willing to barter 
any number of “‘ effects’’ for a few facts and ideas. 
Well, Lady Bell in her play provides these facts and 
ideas. Her characters (another demand that I have 
repeatedly made) are drawn from the classes of the 
poor ; and it is evident that she has studied with great 
care the life of the poor in the north of England. She 
has sympathy and insight. All her characters are 
alive, and not merely so as individuals: in what they 
say and do, and in what befalls them, they have the 
value of types. John Holroyd convinces one as a true 
study of the better sort of north-country working-man, 
absolutely honest and conscientious, a good father, a 
decent husband, thrifty, sober, laborious. It is in 
virtue of his very virtues that he is tragic. With one 
spark of imagination, he would, leading the miserable 
life that is his, be miserable. The tragedy, at root, is 
that he is quite happy, and expects that his wife shall 


be quite happy too. She, however, is not such an 
unit of the industrial system as all that. She has flutter- 
ing aspirations. Not all the husbands in the street 
where she exists are quite so good as hers. Some of 
them are so improvident as to give their wives a treat, 
now and again, with the money which it is their duty to 
put by. Comes the day when she has an irresistible 
impulse to give a treat to herself. She is still young. 
The sun is shining. A perambulating- tally-man has 
among his wares a looking-glass, bound in red cloth, 
with ferns pasted on it. Mrs. Holroyd looks in it, sees 
herself, is swept away by thought of the rapture it would 
be to see herself thus every day. She possesses the 
sum of one shilling. This is all that the tally-man needs 
as first instalment. The looking-glass changes hands. 
But the owner’s joy is brief. When John Holroyd 
comes home, it is obvious that he would be enraged if 
he knew what his wife had done. Also, how to pay 
the eighteen weekly instalments of one shilling? The 
looking-glass is pawned. Next door to the Holroyds 
live the Tarltons, a light-hearted pair, who have 
recently won five pounds on a race. In their parlour, 
Mrs. Holroyd meets a book-maker’s tout. (A police- 
man approaches; whereat the tout hides himself, and 
everyone is in breathless suspense. ‘‘ It’s quite a nice 
change to be frightened like that !’’ says Mrs. Holroyd 
afterwards.) The Tarltons are going to pawn all their 
furniture, for sake of the ‘‘ favourite’’ in the Grand 
Yorkshire. Mrs. Holroyd backs their fancy to the 
extent of the money she got by pawning the looking- 
glass. But the horse doesn’t—what horse ever did ?— 
win. Mrs. Holroyd borrows, so as to retrieve ;.and her 
finances become more and more involved. She lives in 
abject dread. One day, when her husband comes home 
—offering, in a fit of recklessness, to take her out for ‘‘ a 
drive on tram-line ’’—he finds a blue envelope awaiting 
him. It is a County Court summons for twenty-eight 
pounds, ten shillings. This, when it is explained, 
means to him not merely that he has married a wicked 
woman, but also that he will not be able to take up the 
better position that had been offered him in the Works. 
The manager offers to advance him the sum. But 
Holroyd has never borrowed money before, and refuses 
to do so now. That is Holroyd all over. He would 
rather be disappointed in fate than in himself. Finally, 
he goes through a form of forgiving his wife. 
‘* Finally ’’ so far as the play is concerned. The for- 
giveness is assuredly the prelude to years of sulking 
and upbraiding. 

There ! ought I not to have spent a happy afternoon ? 
Here was just the sort of play that I am always reviling 
people for not writing, or managers for not producing, 
or critics for not praising. Here was a sincere pre- 
sentment of actual life, with plenty of food for reflection 
—special reflection on the evil of the tally system, the 
betting system, the money-lending system; general re- 
flection on the wrongness of the whole social system by 
which such lives as we see here are possible, and on the 
unlikelihood that we shall ever, with the best inten- 
tions, evolve a preferable substitute. And yet, and yet, 
all the while, I was but longing to be amused, excited, 
uplifted; longing for the workman’s cottage to be 
suddenly transformed into a palace, with ornamental 
and delightful people doing the most preposterous 
‘* theatrical ’’ things in it; longing for fantasy and joy ; 
wondering whether, after all, the theatre is a place in 
which . . . ah, I won’t set forth in shameless print the 
doubts which, even in my breast, I tried to stifle. 


THE SALTING PICTURES, AND SOME 
EXHIBITIONS. 


By LAURENCE BINYON. 


Wh pleasant promptitude the Trustees and 

Director of the National Gallery have arranged 
a selection from the pictures of the Salting bequest in 
one of the rooms at Trafalgar Square; and the public 
can now go there to congratulate itself on this portion 
of the splendid gift it has received, and, I hope, to 
honour the memory of the generous giver. Crowded 
on the walls as the pictures are, they do not look their 
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best ; but when each is placed with the school to which 
it belongs, the varied items will very appreciably 
enrich the collection, even though there is nothing 
among them of supreme importance. The Millet 
and the Corots are things the Gallery has long 
been badly in want of; and, as filling a gap, 
are perhaps the most welcome of all. Yet for sheer 
impressiveness the delightful Corots pale beside the 
‘* Moonrise on the Yare’’, by Crome, which hangs 
upon the screen at the entrance of the room. It is the 
fashion to talk of Crome’s art as entirely founded on 
the Dutch. This is not true. On the contrary, it is 
Richard Wilson, as we see him in his English and 
Welsh subjects—his ‘‘ Cader Idris ’’ for example— 
on whom Crome founded himself; and though he ad- 
mired Hobbema as much as Gainsborough admired 
Van Dyck, it is the likeness of Norfolk to Holland in 
the scenes he painted which chiefly reminds us of the 
Dutchmen. Moreover, as Mr. MacColl has justly said, 
Crome surpasses all the landscape painters of Holland ; 
Rembrandt only stands beyond him. In this picture 
he shows a massive largeness of style which alone would 
make it noble; but to this he adds a solemn depth and 
tenderness of feeling, rare in landscape art of any time. 
The silvery gleam on the wherry’s sail, as it floats into 
the moonlight, down the pale reaches of the river, is 
exquisitely seen and rendered. In the national collec- 
tion Crome will now be admirably represented ; and yet 
there is one side of his art of which it still lacks a 
specimen, the side on which he reminds us of Hobbema 
by transcending him. Not Hobbema nor Rousseau, 
those lovers of the oak, could paint forest trees with 
the subtlety and strength of Crome. At this moment, 
we hear, Crome’s masterpiece in this kind, the famous 
** Poringland Oak ’’, is being offered to the nation for 
purchase, by the executors of its late owner. I sin- 
cerely hope that this picture, one of the glories of the 
English school, will not be allowed to leave the country, 
like Crome’s other masterpiece ‘‘ The Willow ’’, which 
went to America some twenty years ago. I do not 
know what price is put upon it; the ‘‘ Water-Frolic ”’ 
now at Burlington House fetched 2600 guineas in 1894, 
and the ‘‘ Willow ’’, I believe, was sold for more; but 
no Crome of the importance of the ‘‘ Poringland Oak ”’ 
has come into the market for many years. Unless an 
unreasonably high price is asked, it is a painting that 
ought by all possible means to be secured for the nation. 

While we are all rejoicing in the magnificent bequests 
of Mr. Salting and Dr. Mond, comes the news of a real 
loss to the living art of England. Mr. Swan com- 
manded the respect of all schools, in this country and on 
the Continent. He had not perhaps done all that we 
might have expected of his gifts ; but there was strength 
and sincerity in his art; and if his oil paintings were 
often unfortunate, he has left fine sculpture and splendid 
drawings. He lifted the art of the ‘‘animalier’’ in Eng- 
land from the sentimental Landseer level; he saw the 
life of his subjects with the modern eye, felt reality 
with the modern mind. And in the man himself there 
was a simple bigness that corresponded with the best 
of his work. In painting he seemed to lose the force 
that his drawings show by dwelling too much on the 
accessories of a scene; distracted by colour and texture 
from essential character and form. The pre-Raphaelites 
displaced the facile convention of sylvan background 
bequeathed from Reynolds and Gainsborough ; but their 
inheritance, now that the intensity of the mood they 
worked in has passed, has become in its turn pernicious, 
since it has imposed a fashion of conventional realism 
on the subordinate parts of a picture, sacrificing the 
artist’s natural resources of isolation and contrast. 

At the Baillie Galleries just now Mr. Robert Fowler 
is exhibiting some interesting canvases. These are 
mostly landscape paintings and studies, thoroughly 
honest and unsophisticated attempts to render impres- 
sions of sunlight and its impact’ on earth and water, 
rocks and foliage. In some of these one is a good deal 
too conscious of pigment. But in ‘‘ The Walled 
Town: Sunrise’’, with early light breaking over 
distant mountains and falling over the still town and 
its floating smoke, and in some smaller pictures, Mr. 
Fowler achieves his end as a discoverer of the eye’s 


joy in the illumined variety of nature. Mingled with 
the landscapes are some idyllic scenes, nude nymphs 
by wood and water among the reflections of green 
leaves. These seem to me to suffer from a defect akin 
to what I have suggested as impairing the force of 
Mr. Swan’s paintings. They may be perfectly truthful 
renderings of the actual nude form seen in the shadow 
of sun-pierced foliage, with all the background of the 
scene distinct and vivid as in reality : but is this enough? 
I feel a sense, not of harmony, but of quarrel between 
rival interests; the actuality of treatment tends to 
nullify the impression on the mind; I feel that by sup- 
pression and sacrifice, by asserting his freedom in the 
face of nature, the artist could have more effectually 
communicated what he wished to convey to us. The 
limits of the impressionist method chosen by Mr. 
Fowler are soon apparent when he leaves the actual 
world for Hamadryads. For every great work of art, 
however close it may come to nature’s fact, impresses 
us first not as fact but as idea. These pictures impress 
me as fact, and therefore seem unreal. 

Mr. Maxwell Armfield, whose work, when shown at 
the Carfax Gallery some time ago, was noticed in these 
columns, and who is exhibiting again at the Leicester 
Gallery, is full of ideas. But too often his ideas are 
not born as pictures. His main weakness is his want 
of instinct for grasping the relations between things. 
Some will think that the weakness of drawing, apparent 
in his figures, is the chief fault of his compositions ; 
but that is of far less moment than vitality of rhythm, 
as we see in much of Burne-Jones’ later designs, where 
the drawing is feeble but the pictorial idea full of 
vigour. Mr. Armfield puts unrelated patches of strong 
colour into designs that otherwise are of pale tonality, 
and unrelated forms as well, as in ‘‘ The Conjuror’’, with 
unintelligible effect. Yet Mr. Armfield interests even 
where he fails ; he is evidently feeling his way, and per- 
haps is absorbed by more thoughts and feelings than 
he can express by pictorial means. Of his compositions, 
the round ‘‘ Truth upon the Mountains ”’ (No. 45) and 
‘* The Triumph of Love ’’ (No. 52) are the most suc- 
cessful; they are in tempera, and show the beauty of the 
medium. But it is in the smaller water-colours that 
Mr. Armfield is at his happiest ; some of these are ex- 
quisite, and quite free from the defect of harmony just 
noted. ‘‘ Saumur, in the Dew ”’ is perfect in its way. 
And best of all perhaps are the delicate visions of 
growing flowers, a welcome change from the cut flowers 
in vases now so often painted, such as the Snowdrops, 
the Herb-garden, and above all the windy Daffodils 
(No. 27). Here Mr. Armfield has done something new; 
and it has the charm of life. 

The exhibition of the Society of Modern Portrait 
Painters is worth a visit. Here the admirers of 
Mr. Lambert, Mr. Glyn Philpot, Mr. G. F. Kelly and 
other young artists can note the progress of these 
maturing talents. Mr. Philpot in his ‘‘ Manuelito the 
Circus Boy ’’ aims at the simplified breadth and decision 
of Manet. It is a brilliant and telling picture, though 
one cannot help wishing that Mr. Philpot were not 
quite so clever as he is; he is in danger of becoming 
artificial and external, as Lawrence did, and is in too 
great a hurry to become a stylist. Mr. Ranken also 
is amazingly clever, in the Sargent manner ; delightfully 
frank and free with his brush, if the work itself be 
rather flimsy art. Mr. Lambert’s portrait of the King 
in uniform, standing by his charger, is a very hand- 
some picture, and a success in a difficult form. Mr. 
Lambert helps to fill the gap left among our painters by 
Charles Furse. 


THE END OF THE WINTER. 


HROUGH the silent time after the falling of the 
leaves, the two houses, the Jubilee and the Little 

Low, running end to end along the south-easterly wing 
of the old homestead, stand on most days—when once 
the autumnal onslaught of hosing and scrubbing, of 
painting and mending of broken panes is at an end— 
empty of workers. The group of brothers and a helper 
or so laboured for a week of the shortening afternoons 
up and down the linked houses, concentrated pleasantly 
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at hand within call of the women of the household— 
working in the kitchen and store rooms along the roomy 
wing. No laborious collection for that week, peach- 
house week, at the lamp-lit tea hour, of men folks 
dispersed over the darkening gardens; for the long 
three-windowed morning room runs at right angles to 
the wing, and one has but to speak through the nearest 
opening to the nearest worker. At the utmost one has 
but to go through the doorway giving direct from the 
room into the Jubilee House, and standing in the vague 
light on the dry security of the red-brick flooring under 
the towering mimosa, where the grouped begonias, the 
palm ferns, and the great tub of Bougainvillea raise the 
spot to the dignity of a ‘‘ conservatory ’’ six feet square 
—to challenge the dim forms scattered along the vista. 

The laborious week left the sweep of glass, sloping 
from the parapet of the wing down to the basis of 
brickwork, clear for its share of gathering the wintry 
rays and casting them upon the rich length of the 
freshly whitewashed wall. Its framework, new-painted 
to a flawless soundness, can harbour no robbers of the 
treasure house, and in the multitude of tiny panes there 
is no crack through which a blasting chill might creep. 
Right and left, dark and rich, newly-turned and 
nourished lie the wide strips of living tilth. With 
outspread limbs, every tiny branch transfixed, the grace- 
ful arcs of the peach trees succeed one another along 
the dazzling wall space, the delicate tracery of the 
twigs, the unerring sweep of the branches, chained to 
earth by the sturdy rounded stem. Their companions 
across the way stand in dimmer outline, their upper 
branches curving inwards with the slope of the 
glass, their trunks hidden beneath the shadow of the 
staging. Boxes of naked earth stand ranged along 
the lower shelf in the gloom, while above a little 
forest of ‘‘ cuttings ’’ shares the sun with the sleeping 
trees. The Little Low is filled, too, with pinioned 
promise on bright wall and sloping glass, but stands, 
clear of staging, a chamber, in the morning hours, of 
golden light. 

Of all the five ways into the garden the way through 
the peach houses is, in the winter days, the pleasantest. 
The front door grants a sense of the hill, for you see 
the sweep of the dew-soaked, rain-drenched emerald 
meadows down to the salt-marshes, and the bare land- 
scape gives you the utmost stretch of the horizon and 
sea, of the ceaseless pageant of light across the scene. 
And there are the still warm days when you may 
take your long chair out into the gravelled space and 
sit, as it were, in the wide picture. Watching the 
flight of birds across the sky, you may forget the house 
and the prim evergreens standing along the fencing and 
clumped on the neat circular central bed, and all the 
cramped enclosure of the beloved garden acres away 
behind you. But on many days coming through the 
vestibule, a little gabled glasshouse stuck on the face 
of the dwelling, you must battle with the unimpeded 
south-west wind for your right of way, and struggling 
across the ‘‘ front’’ may win, battered and blown, 
through the creaking lichen-covered wicket to the 
shelter of the flower garden. The four rearward exits 
are populous gangways taking you to the wide lawn, 
where all day the pigeons, their summer bravery in 
muddy draggled abeyance, gurgle and peck, and be- 
yond to the colony of vineries and fern and orchid 
houses, sightly and stirring—when you have earned 
familiarity with the procession of their warm inner 
abundance—sloping gently down towards the valley. 
Rolling away as far as the eye can reach is the inland 
country, stretch beyond stretch, dotted with farm and 
oast and windmill, rich in patches of ancient weald, of 
plantation and copse. 

But to reach the flower garden from this side you 
must face the adventure of the muddy furrowed stable- 
yard, you must storm the potting-shed and tussle with 
the warped doorway in the old wall. In the glimmering 
of the winter mornings, when only a peep from your 
windows has certified the distant coastline and the 
nether country, you may make your way along the 
silent peach houses and discern through the dew- 
dimmed glass the outlines of the espaliers, the narrow 
box-edged pathways, and the high protecting ruddy 


wall of the deserted garden—keeping between house 
and wing and wall a sheltered peaceful space—nor will 
your pilgrimage be complete until you have felt under 
your feet, along the avenues of silent rose-sticks, the 
damp-bound gravel pathways. 

But the days of drenching rain and the rare days of 
driving snow, depriving you of your garden, give to 
the twin houses their final triumph, and in the bleak 
time in the New Year, when outdoor contacts are 
blurred and muffled and progress is a tingling struggle 
with the north wind and the log fire seems the very 
heart of life, you may forget under the high roof the 
ache of winter, whenever the sun shines. And at night, 
when long social sitting by lamp and firelight has 
dulled your faculties, what better fate than to be deputed 
to look round the precious houses. Supplied with a 
flickering, swinging lamp you go through the dim old 
hall and long empty room to the door of the Jubilee. 
And here, if you are wise, you will discard your lamp 
and grope your way into the fresh darkness. At the 
first moment when the complaining hinges have closed 
behind you, it is a black immensity of rich air, bringing 
you back to life. Into your deep draughts the sleeping 
plants cast their fragrant spell. They stand about you 
in the darkness nearer than ever by day. If you will 
wait for a moment, motionless, it is as if the enclosed 
atmosphere held the faint, faint sound of their slumber. 
Presently the glimmering of the night coming through 
the frost-encrusted panes shows the dim black masses 
and the hanging draperies, and you must go your 
pleasant way along the echoing floor, and test the 
security of door and window fastening. 

Entering one morning, when February has dawned 
in a week of rain, you will suffer glad arrest. Life, 
welling up, has uttered from the hard, smooth, brown 
side of a shining sturdy twig, a star, faint rose, purest, 
tenderest. The spell of the winter is broken. Rain or 
no, you must go out now upon the boggy “ lawn ’’, 
for the buds will be large on the sycamore tree, the 
frame violets have all opened at once, and the near 
bare woodlands have flushed to a dim purpling, to a 
tawny crimsoning blur. The Summer of your garden 
is on its way again, and between you and the loveliness 
of the long June days lies Spring with its sweet search- 
ing moments. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TARIFF REFORM AND PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
University College, Galway, 
7 February r1g1o. 

Sir,—In your article ‘‘ Tariff Reform and the West 
Riding ’’, in your issue of 5 February, you express the 
opinion that ‘‘ If Tariff Reform is to win the general 
support of the working men of the West Riding, they 
will have to be convinced that it will not increase the 
general cost of living for them ’’. You go on to sug- 
gest that ‘‘ they must be taught that prices depend upon 
production; . . . that it is to the lasting interest of 
the people and of the State to encourage production in 
every possible way within the Empire, so that British 
agriculturists and British manufacturers may be strong 
enough to supply our wants so largely that their power 
of competition will keep down the cost of anything we 


| have to import from abroad ’’. The meaning of the 


last sentence would seem to be clearer if the single word 
‘* prices ’’ were substituted for all that follows the 
words ‘‘ keep down ’’. But, if I understand it aright, 
it implies the proposition that under Tariff. Reform com- 
petition might be virtually as keen, and prices conse- 
quently virtually as low, as under a system of free im- 
ports; with the difference, however, that under Tariff 
Reform the producer’s rivals would be mainly his own 
countrymen, instead of foreigners, and that, the com- 
petition being mainly internal, there would be more 
employment. That is a very attractive prospect. 

But the working man of the West Riding is not un- 
intelligent, and he will probably be instructed as dili- 
gently by defenders of Free Trade as it is suggested he 
should be by apostles of Tariff Reform. May he not 
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therefore ask why British agriculturists and British 
manufacturers should not combine in order to prevent 
the comparative lowness of prices which might result 


‘from unrestricted internal competition? Are not the 


trusts of America and the Kartells of Germany com- 
binations formed for the express purpose of frustrating 
and nullifying the results which, without them, would 
naturally follow from unrestricted internal competition ? 
Is it a mere accident that such combinations are pro- 
minent and active in America and Germany, but not in 
England? 

Of course, a tariff must stimulate production in the 
protected area. But if it is true that this stimulated 
production is inevitably accompanied by increased in- 
ternal competition, which must have the effect of keep- 


img prices low, then it follows that a tariff must become 


moperative in direct proportion to the intensity of the 
internal competition it stimulates. Suppose the internal 
competition to be so keen that prices are as low as they 
would be under Free Trade—which is the proposition, 
I take it, of the truth of which it is desired to convince 
the working man. In that case the tariff no longer 
protects the home industry or produces revenue. It 
does not protect the home industry, because it could be 
at once removed without injury thereto. The home 
market would be impregnable. Before the supposed 
state of things could arise production must have ex- 
panded to the limits of the demand. Consequently the 
foreigner could force his way into the market again 
only by underselling the home producer. But he could 
not do that since, ex hypothesi, home prices before the 
removal of the tariff were as low as they could be after 
it. Nor in the case supposed could a tariff produce 
revenue, since importation of the articles concerned 
must have ceased. 

I write not at all as an expert, but as one who has 
read much on the subject of Tariff Reform and who, 
with a very good will, has not been convinced. As my 
case is probably not unique, it may be of some interest 
to the instructor to know where the unconverted feel 
difficulties. Yours faithfully, 

Cuares Exon. 


“OUR WORKERS.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Huddersfield Club, 12 February. 


Sir,—Your most excellent article on ‘‘ Our Workers 
and Shirkers’’’ should be read by every Unionist. 
Would that it could ! 

There is only one point with which I am not in accord 
with you. You doubt the wisdom of fighting forlorn 
hopes like colliery districts. As a defeated candidate in 
such a district I disagree. There is no ultimately 
forlorn hope for the Unionist cause if there be given 
time and a proper putting of the cause. The collier will 
listen. He is human. He is an Englishman. He is 
interested in the Empire, the Navy, the Army, imperial 
ascendancy and defence. 

It is for the Unionists to put these things attractively 
and to advance a definite social programme that will 
help the miners and all our working classes. This is 
the Unionists’ plain duty. It is not to despair of any 
mining district. Your obedient servant, 

J. Harrop 


THE POLITICAL MAP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Nottingham, 7 February igro. 

Sir,—When one of your contemporaries (the 
“ Nation ’’) writes that ‘‘ the new elements [of the 
political situation] are that in England a marked 
geographical and class cleavage has set in, and that the 
issue depends largely on which of the two Englands 
proves to be the stronger '’, it is repeating a common 
musstatement of fact. These ‘‘ elements ’’ are not 
** new ’’; they are as old as the first appearance of our 
islands above the water that once covered them. 
** Character ’’, it has been written, ‘‘ is a function of 
latitude ’’; it is at least as true that economic and 
political creeds are a function of soils. The greatest 


geological fact of England is the Jurassic Belt, that 
strip of oolitic limestone which runs in an approximately 
north-easterly direction from the Dorset coast to the 
mouth of the Tees, and causes a well-defined distinction 
between the North-and-West and the South-and-East 
of the country. But in the course of history this 
cleavage has undergone a complete transformation, 
Within the past two hundred years the two halves of 
England have been changing places. Before the 
mining for coal on a large scale and the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution the forces of production and pro- 
gress lay in the South-and-East, where they found the 
environment essential to the staple industries of agricul- 
ture and sheep-farming—namely, superior fertility of 
soil, with proximity to the cloth factories of the Nether- 
lands and to the Continental market generally ; so that 
this area contained also all the ports of any importance, 
(Bristol is actually to the north-west of the Jurassic Belt, 
but so very close to it that the argument is not thereby 
vitiated.) The North-and-West was topographically 
rougher, economically poorer, socially ruder, intellec- 
tually more backward, politically far weaker. It was 
the home of lost causes. It supported the losing Lan- 
castrian against the winning Yorkist; it was the chief 
recruiting area of Charles I.; and well on into the 
eighteenth century it was largely Jacobite in sympathy. 

But the Industrial Revolution has changed the old 
conditions: the balance of population, of productive 
wealth, perhaps of political importance, has been shifted 
to the North-and-West. No coal of any consequence 
is found to the south and east of the Jurassic Belt; no 
manufacturing town except Middlesbrough, which gets 
its coal elsewhere, lies on the Belt itself. The southern 
half is now dependent on two factors, neither of which 
can be neglected or flouted with impunity, though each 
is relatively weaker than it was—London and agricul- 
ture. The pertinent question is whether the North-and- 
West, under these altered conditions, is still the home 
of lost causes. Tariff Reformers believe that it is ; they 
foresee the time when ‘ Free ’’ Trade will yield to 
‘* Fair ’’ Trade, and when the great industrial areas 
will be represented in Parliament by Labour members 
inevitably destined, by virtue of their trade-union prin- 
ciples and the tendency of the modern State to organise 
itself in every department, to protect their fellows 
against what it simply cannot be denied is often unequal 
and harmful competition from abroad. In that not- 
distant future the Jurassic Belt will no longer separate a 
losing and a winning half, but will link together the two 
parts of England in one just and victorious cause. 

May I add one word more? We are being told at 
present a great deal about the ‘‘ feudal screw ”’ ; but the 
Radical apologists are wisely reticent about the ‘‘ chapel 
screw ’’, which, as anyone who lives in Wales knows 
only too well, twists the Nonconformist conscience in 
any given direction. When the principal speakers at 
Radical meetings and even the disturbers of Unionist 
meetings are Dissenting ministers, when prayers are 
offered in chapel for a Radical victory, when it is de- 
clared that ‘‘ a vote for Tariff Reform is a vote for the 
Devil ’’, and when one considers the tremendous power 
exercised by preachers and deacons alike over their 
flocks, it is a matter for legitimate surprise that the 
Unionist party in the Principality won any seats at all. 

I am, Sir, etc., C. Ltoyp Morea. 


‘** PATRIOTISM? ”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Navy League, 11 Victoria Street, London S.W. 
5 February 1910. 


Sir,—Referring to the letter from Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, which appeared under the above 
heading in your last week’s issue, will you be good 
enough to allow me to say a few words in reply to the 
last paragraph of his vigorous attack on_ political 
““swagmen’’. The implication of the paragraph 
referred to is that Dreadnoughts, ‘‘ from truck to 
keel *’, are built in the interests of private plunder. I 
merely wish to point out to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and other stalwart champions of the rights of demo- 
cracy, that. an ample provision of Dreadnoughts, or 
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naval strength, is the most essential means of guarding 
that ‘‘ freedom ”’ of public utterance in Great Britain 
which makes Mr. Graham’s political articles and 
speeches so entertaining. If this country were success- 
fully invaded, owing to our lack, say, of capital ships, 
Mr. Graham might have to choose between a muzzled 
existence under despotic rule, and imprisonment or 
exile. 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Ws. Caius Crutcuey, Secretary. 


M. BRIAND’S CONCESSION TO THE BISHOP 
OF BELLEY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Mount S. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, 
7 February 1gro. 


Srr,—A week ago you allowed me to lay before 
your readers a press exposure of M. Briand’s public 
claim to have corrected an offensive school manual 
of which the Bishop of Belley had written to complain. 
Since my writing, the French press has reproduced an 
official notice from the Ministry of Education by which 
—at length and at last—real if limited satisfaction has 
been given to a Catholic bishop. The following is the 
text of the document sent out by the educational 
authority for the department of Ain : 

‘* By a Ministerial order of January 20 ’’ (the day of 
the month should be noticed) ‘‘ the work of Albert and 
Madame Dés, entitled ‘ Moral and Civic Education ’ 
(primary and intermediate course), is henceforth for- 
bidden to be used either as a manual, a reader or a prize 
in all educational institutions of whatever kind. If the 
need exist, it is at once to be removed from the hands of 
scholars. Belley, 23 January 1910.’’ 

This tardy redress, however, in no sense weakens the 
Press criticism recorded in my letter of 29 January. 
Neither does it efface the impression of bad faith pro- 
duced by M. Briand’s assertion that he had deferred to 
the bishop’s protest. For that assertion was made in 
the Chamber on 14 January, six days before the above 
order was signed, and was repeated on 17 January, 
three days before that event (see ‘‘ Times ’’ report, 
18 January, page 5). M. Briand’s memory for the 
order of events is as curiously defective for a State 
Premier in this matter as it was shown to be as to the 
order of time in which the bishop’s letter of protest and 
the illusory ‘‘ correction ’’ of the book complained of 
respectively occurred. 

It would be over-sanguine in those anxious to stay 
the floods of infidelity which desolate the so-called 
“* neutral ’’ schools to build hopes upon this slight and, 
I believe, solitary check put on their inroads by the 
Jacobin Governments of France. I have described the 
above measure of redress as ‘‘ limited ’’; and, indeed, 
what is the suppression of one bad manual among the 
many still in use? No more than a drop taken from 
the swollen Seine. Besides, considering the uniform 
trickery which has constantly marked the dealings of 
anti-clerical Governments with the Catholic Church— 
especially French ones—who can feel confident that the 
poisonous manual of Dés will not promptly be replaced 
by another equally noxious? For M. Briand, whatever 
be his inmost thoughts—and a writer in the ‘‘ Eclair ”’ 
describes him as ‘‘ a problem ’’—it is at best a case of 
Needs must when the—Grand Orient—drives ! 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
F. M. pe Zutvueta S.J. 


A PROTESTANT MALIGNANT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Nice, 31 January 1910. 


_ Sir,—I have frequently had the painful duty of send- 
ing you copics of a notorious Italian anti-Christian 
paper, entitled the ‘‘ Asino ’’, the illustrations of which 
are of such a blasphemous and horrible nature that 
several Governments, including that of the United 
States, have prohibited the sale of this journal in their 
respective countries, and even fined the dealers who 
have exposed it for sale in their shops. Incredible as 


it may seem, in face of these facts, Dr. Robertson, a 


| man who has resided for a good number of years 


in Venice in the quality of minister of the Scotch 
Church in that city, has perpetrated the abominable 
outrage of publishing a book against the Pope, the 
clergy and the national religion of the majority of the 
Italian people, with illustrations from the ‘‘ Asino ’’, 
‘* by kind permission of Signor Podrecca’’ (the 
editor)! Dr. Robertson is perfectly well aware, since 
he speaks Italian fluently, that the ‘‘ Asino”’ is not 
only an anti-Christian but an anti-theistic paper, which 
never misses an opportunity of blaspheming God, 
Christ and His angels and saints in a manner so out- 
rageous that I think you, who have seen the paper in 
question, will bear me witness that nothing more 
horrible can be well conceived. That any Christian 
minister should sully his fingers by even touching this 
periodical is almost inconceivable, but how much more 
so that he should publish a work including illustrations, 
‘by kind permission ’’, from its ignoble pages? If 
Dr. Robertson thinks he is furthering the interests of 
Protestantism in Italy by such means he makes a great 
mistake, for all right-thinking persons, even if they are 
not Christians, must consider this rag absolutely loath- 
some. 

Permit me to add that an Italian colonel whom I met 
last summer, and who is not to the best of my belief 
a Roman Catholic, condemned the ‘‘ Asino ’’ in the 
strongest terms, describing it as a disgrace—una 
vergogna—which, he said, had done great harm in the 
Italian Army by spreading anti-militarism, disrespect 
for authority, anti-monarchism and unpatriotism in 
every form. I remain yours truly, 

A TRAVELLER. 

[We have seen many of the ‘‘ Asino ”’ illustrations. 
Decency would forbid reproduction; at least, any 
ordinary decent person would think so.—Ep. S. R.] 


VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Whetstone, 8 February rgro. 


Sir,—I am much impressed by Dr. Bather’s ably 
reasoned letter in your current issue, and, as suggested 
by him, I would express my views on the anomaly to 
which he so cogently calls attention. With interesting 
appropriateness there lies before me a letter just 
addressed to my wife by a well-known and highly 
honoured lady, in which these words occur : ‘‘ Some im- 
pertinent and unknown person has paid my fine. As I 
object on principle to the undemocratic system of 
punishment by money fine, I feel this very much ’’. 

I can well imagine some young spark, over-fed and 
flushed with wine, in search with his boon companions 
of some new excitement, visiting various police courts 
and paying the fines which alone stood between freedom 
and the condemned of the previous day or week. The 
officials, it would appear, have no right to refuse him, 
and are forced to give effect to his freak, accept his 
money, and liberate those whose sentences meant that 
their freedom was a menace to the law-abiding, or 
that temporary retirement was necessary to cure their 
aberrations, both of which conclusions are frustrated 
by the drunken whim of some rich irresponsible. Is 
the grave ponderosity of the administration of law thus 
to be lightly tampered with? If, in its decisions, the 
law be not immovable as fate, unerring as justice, and 
humanly responsive to human needs, where is our 
vaunted progress, where the foundation of our so-called 
civilisation ? 

I am strongly of opinion that the vicarious payment 
of monetary penalties is calculated to bring our law 
and its administration into contempt, to defeat its pur- 
pose, and to slacken those bonds whose strength and 
universality ensure that confidence necessary for in- 
dividual, therefore national, freedom. ' 

Yours faithfully, Joun W. 

[In the world’s history has it ever occurred to anyone 
but a suffragette that it was a hardship to have your 
fine paid for you? Many a poor (and good) fellow would 
have borne such a hardship with much philosophy.— 
Ev. S. R.] we 
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REVIEWS. 
CARVINGS IN IVORY. 


“ Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era 
in the Department of British and Medieval An- 
tiquities and Ethnography of the British Museum.” 
By 0. M. Dalton. London: Printed by order of 
the Trustees. 1909. 42s. 


T is in ivory, alone perhaps of all materials, that the 
whole course of art history, at any rate during the 
Christian era, could be satisfactorily traced: often as a 
kind of miniature reflection from the more monumental 
sculpture of the period. Chronologically there need be 
no serious gaps, and almost every country of Europe 
could be represented in turn, from Iceland down to 
Sicily, from Byzantium to Spain. Soft enough for easy 
carving, hard enough to last practically uninjured if 
handled with reasonable care, the material seems to 
satisfy all the requisite conditions ; and although enor- 
mous quantities of ivory were evidently imported into 
Europe during the ‘‘ dark ’’ and Middle Ages, mainly 
from Africa, it must always have retained some of the 
glamour of a precious and exotic substance, stimulating 
in itself to the craftsman who might have treated a local 
product with less respect. Yet, unlike the precious 
metals, its value was not independent of its artistic 
handling and therefore a standing temptation to needy 
owners, nor could it be remodelled like silver plate to 
suit the passing changes of fashion. On the other 
hand, the portability and relative unimportance of ivory 
carvings make documented examples singularly rare; 
even to find out their country of origin one has to trust 
more than usually to evidence of style, based upon the 
less shifting monuments of other arts. 

All these considerations make the widest demands on 
the compiler of such a catalogue as Mr. Dalton has 
made for the British Museum; a catalogue which is in 
nearly every way a model of what such a catalogue 
should be, both in text and illustrations. The in- 
vestigation of the legendary and romantic subjects 
on medieval French ivories, to take a single example, 
is a storehouse of information on a matter not very 
readily accessible in the ordinary course to historians 
of art. But another and a still more terrible diffi- 
culty is the facilities the material offers to the 
forger. In counterfeiting ivories, especially ivories 
of the post-Classical and pre-Gothic period, the forger 
has an almost unrivalled opportunity. The actual 
artistic level is not, except in some exquisite reliefs 
by Byzantine artists of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, too high to baffle him; the discolourations 
of time can be easily imitated by tobacco-juice, to 
say nothing of those more recondite recipes expounded 
by M. Eudel in his vivacious if not always veracious 
work. The formal requirements, too, can be readily 
met by a judicious combination of contemporary 
illuminations with genuine specimens, the reproductions 
of which have long been widely accessible ; and, finally, 
the price which can be demanded for the finished product 
is out of all proportion to the time and expense neces- 
sary for its fabrication. No wonder, then, that when 
a new Carlovingian relief makes its appearance, un- 
authenticated by previous history, it causes considerable 
searchings of heart among museum officials and such 
private collectors as are bold enough to adventure them- 
selves on this slippery path. 

Quite another class of ivories has recently been 
made suspect by the still unpublished investigations 
of Mr. Peartree, to which, in so far as they touch the 
British Museum collection, Mr. Dalton alludes in his 
preface. Like many other branches of art in North- 
Western Europe, ivory-carving shows a conspicuous 
degeneration after about 1350; but ivories, peculiarly 
to themselves, appear to decrease quite surprisingly 
in the quantity as well as the quality in the 
fifteenth century. Few museums can show one relief 
or statuette after 1400 for every dozen in the two pre- 
ceding centuries; and, if Mr. Peartree’s conclusions 
prove to be well founded, the proportion will be still 
further reduced. But all critics are too likely to forget 


that bad and careless and derivative works of art have 
existed at all periods, though the chances of time which. 
we blame so often have no doubt done us an unappre- 
ciated service in sifting out far more of these than we 
like to imagine. Neither inaccurate construction nor 
direct copying from other work nor what appears to be 
mistaken iconography is enough to condemn an object 
off-hand ; and Mr. Dalton, without of course being able 
to give space to discuss the question fully, outlines a 
fairly good case for some of the most disputable of the 
treasures in his care. The weakness of wholesale 
charges of forgery brought against a distinct group of 
ivories obviously lies in the fact that if a single one of 
them can be proved ancient by the help of inventories 
or other safe evidence, the entire case falls to the ground ; 
indeed, in any circumstances an active school of forgers 
has to be presupposed at a rather improbably early 
date. 

Another much-disputed question, perhaps even more 
difficult of sure answer, is that of English medizva! 
ivories. There is a small class of reliefs—a very 
small one—the English origin of which is generally 
accepted. Such are the triptych and diptych, one leaf 
of the latter unfortunately torn from its companion in 
the British Museum and exiled in the Louvre, bearing 
the arms of Bishop Grandisson of Exeter; and the 
superb diptych in high relief from the Meyrick collec- 
tion (surely never in the Soltykoff collection, as Mr. 
Dalton, following Molinier, states on page go), which 
has recently been bequeathed to the nation with so 
many other treasures by Mr. Salting. But, besides 
these characteristic reliefs with their solemn figures, 
high-browed and massively built, there is always a 
certain temptation for English writers to assign to their 
own country almost any works that deviate from the 
normal French type. England produced admirable 
works of art in embroidery and miniature painting, in 
stained glass and in sculpture; and it seems plausible 
to argue that such craftsmen could not altogether 
neglect ivory, nor could all their achievements perish 
in the storms of the Reformation. But ivory-carving is 
really a case apart, and the French may very well have 
cornered the supply so effectually that it became more 
natural for England to import the finished works of 
art than the raw material. To a modified extent the 
same restrictions have prevailed in other periods ; even 
at the present day Dieppe and Brussels are responsible 
for a disproportionately large share of such ivory- 
carving as isnow in demand. None the less, in the pre- 
Gothic period English work, if not exactly common, is 
at any rate superlatively good. It would be difficult to 
surpass the great whalebone plaque in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum carved, very likely at Winchester 
shortly before the Norman Conquest, with a sumptuous 
design of the Adoration of the Magi above a band of 
strange and mythical creatures. And, however little 
English artists may have contributed to the general 
store, England is certainly rich in spoil from other 
countries. The collections at the British Museum and 
at South Kensington largely supplement one another ; 
the third important collection, made mainly by M. 
Fejérvary and now in the museum at Liverpool, is 
particularly rich in work of the earlier periods, but is 
unfortunately better known ‘by the literature of the 
subject than by the ivories themselves, for the valuable 
ivories are in a most neglected condition, inadequately 
exhibited in a few revolving frames on a crowded 
balcony. 

There are not many great names in the records of 
ivory-carving; Giovanni Pisano is perhaps the only 
sculptor of the first rank who has left a masterpiece in 
this material, the magnificent Madonna in the sacristy 
of Pisa Cathedral. There is a curiously remote echo 
of his style in the pretty little statuette from the Maskell 
collection (No. 537 in Mr. Dalton’s catalogue), of which 
there is a duplicate at South Kensington; this is prob- 
ably of Sicilian, not of Spanish, origin, for it is a 
close copy, crowns and all, of the ancient and much- 
venerated image of Our Lady at Trapani. But although 
the great mass of work is not only anonymous but of 
secondary importance at best, a history of carving in 
ivory could produce a fine range of minor masterpieces, 
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from the grand ‘‘ Symmachorum ’”’ diptych-leaf in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, with its belated reflection 
of the gracious figures on those Attic tombstones that 
were then already treasured as antiques, to the exquisite 
Sleeping Shepherdess by Ludwig von Liicke in the 
Bavarian National Museum at Munich, which expresses 
more perfectly than any porcelain of Sévres or Dresden 
the pathetic and perverse charm of the eighteenth 
century. 


VILLAGE ECONOMICS. 


“Life in an English Village.” By Maud F. Davies. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


¢ oe. a parish on the western borders of Wilt- 
shire, boasts the possession of a celebrated paten 
and some prehistoric relics ; apart from these it makes 
no claim to distinction, and its inhabitants might have 
dreamt away life without exciting any interest outside 
their immediate circle if fate had not placed in their 
midst a lady who had studied at the London School of 
Economics and there acquired a taste for social science. 
The investigation she has undertaken must have given 
the good wives of Corsley many an opportunity for 
pleasant recreation after a hard day at the washtub, 
but the returns compiled with so much industry which 
put on record the peculiarities of inhabitants, their 
promptness in paying debts, and details concerning cer- 
tain members of the community who are disguised by 
numbers like boots at an hotel, may make desirable a 
short holiday away from the district where inquiries have 
been made. It may not be easy to point to the man of 
whom it is written ‘‘ don’t know much as he might have 
been better ’’, but, taking into consideration the limited 
area of observation, it ought not to be too difficult to 
locate the widow whose husband was “killed in a 
drunken brawl ”’ and ‘‘ whose children have not been 
very respectable ’’; and doubtless there must be many 
gentlemen and ladies besides the ‘‘ charwoman ”’ 
** accused of being a prostitute ’’ who will find friends 
ready and able to hand them their caps when the pack- 
man puts in an appearance and produces for sale ‘‘ Life 
in an English Village ’’. Should the study of economics 
become fashionable on the countryside, the towns must 
be prepared to cope with a general inrush. 

As every village has its own history, and the con- 
‘ditions prevailing in one, even when they bear a close 
resemblance to those existing in another, may prove on 
examination to be the product of very different forces, 
it would be useless to attempt to draw deductions ap- 
plicable elsewhere from data collected within the narrow 
bounds of a single parish. Taken altogether, the for- 
tunes of Corsley make rather a humdrum story, but 
it is this absence of violent change which will recom- 
mend them to notice as a study in social development ; 
and at a time when every man is tumbling over his 
neighbour to secure statistics for the support of pet 
theories it is refreshing to meet with an honest attempt 
to apply the historical test to numerals and go beyond 
figures for the facts behind them. 

The typical Moonraker is a suspicious person, and 
though ready enough to supply information about his 
friends and acquaintances, he is inclined to be reserved 
when heckled upon his own affairs and antecedents. It 
is a distinct triumph, therefore, for Miss Davies to have 
secured a series of family budgets which give some 
notion how the poorer people eke out existence during 
a particular month of a particular year in a particular 
parish of Wiltshire within easy distance of Frome 
and Warminster and favourably placed for market- 
gardeners. Dwellers in the country will not care to 
base arguments upon the housekeeping bills, as they 
only cover a fortnight in mid-winter ; they do not, as a 
rule, give any clue beyond price to the quality of the 
articles supplied, and the sums charged against the 
items need to be checked by comparison with contem- 
porary current prices for the same classes of goods in 
other places. They will also hesitate to attach much 
importance to the quantity and nature of the food con- 
sumed within any given district, for they are aware 


that these depend largely on local circumstances, local 
commercial enterprise and nearness to market towns. 
As we glance down these modest weekly accounts of 
food consumption, and note the income of the wage- 
earner, it is not hard to understand the rustic dread of 
any increase in the cost of food; moreover, one point 
cannot fail to strike the reader, the high price that 
the poorest folk have to pay for coal. Whether 
revenue will balance expenditure is more or less a 
matter of luck, and the examples given explain why 
many parents will keep their boys hanging about at 
home so long as the youngsters can earn a pittance 
sufficient to cover their keep and leave something over 
for the family budget. 

Miss Davies admits frankly that an analysis of the 
results of her survey has forced her to abandon ideas 
induced by a superficial acquaintance with Corsley society 
extending over twelve years: the conditions of life are 
better, on the whole, than she expected to find them, 
and the moderate degree of prosperity enjoyed by a 
majority of households she attributes to the size of the 
cottage garden and the ease with which land can be ob- 
tained if desired. Sterility is a second reason advanced 
to explain why there are comparatively few cases of 
poverty so acute as to be incompatible with bodily 
health. Here and there a thrifty couple without 
children are able to get out of the ruck which a man 
hampered with a quiver full finds so difficult to clear. 
A large family of tender age is what usually brings a 
labourer within the category of primary poverty, and 
since employers do not pay men to be fathers it is the 
child population unfortunately which most feels the 
pinch of want. 

Miss Davies calls attention to tables which tend to 
prove that, whilst sons of people of slightly higher 
social status find their way to the towns, the sons of 
agricultural labourers more often drift to other rural 
districts or enlist. The evidence of provincial news 
sheets points to a fairly steady demand for carters, car- 
men and other skilled farm hands ; but all lists of figures 
require special local knowledge for their interpretation, 
and, except where this can be drawn on, they may lead 
the incautious to a mare’s nest. There is a village in 
the same county as Corsley whence there has been lately 
an exodus of young men to Australia, merely owing to 
the advertisement given to that southern land by a well- 
to-do Australian who happened to rent a house in the 
neighbourhood with a view to hunting whilst on a brief 
visit to the old country. If the figures for emigration 
from that village stood alone, what might they not be 
twisted to mean by a social reformer living at a 
distance? 

Miss Davies is an enthusiast on her subject, and, with 
so many economic problems waiting solution, she de- 
serves great credit for her plucky experiment. But we 
trust Corsley has no budding attorney anxious to show 
his knowledge of the law of libel. 


STALE BIOGRAPHY. 


“Henry Fielding.” By G. M. Godden. 
Sampson Low. 1910. 10s. 6d. 


superfluous book-making is hardly conceiv- 

able than another biography or memoir of 
Fielding. Mr. Godden has written his memoir care- 
fully, and industriously, and with an almost morbid 
desire to collect all the facts, important or unimportant, 
relating to Fielding’s life and writings. But the 
industry is thrown away, for the memoir is not needed, 
and it is a sad example of conscientious labour wasted. 
If Mr. Godden had done the thing badly, with the 
slovenliness and careless inaccuracy of the hack writer 
who is only anxious to get a book out of hand as 
quickly as possible, he would admit that he had com- 
mitted a literary offence. Though we cannot accuse 
him under this head, we must still insist that he has 
‘‘ wasted his time and misemployed his talents ’’ on 
what, to borrow a phrase from economics, is essen- 
tially unproductive labour. He is not without a literary 
conscience, as he tries to convince himself that there 
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is some reason for publishing a new biography of 
Fielding. The question that occurred to us when we 
first saw his book occurred also to him. Why should 
anyone write another life of Fielding? His answer is 
‘* that new material alone could justify any attempt to 
supplement the ‘ Fielding ’ of Mr. Austin Dobson ”’ ; and 
that he is justified because such material has now come 
to light. But this only shows how easily we all make 
flimsy excuses when we begin to palter with conscience, 
literary or otherwise. No new material has, in fact, 
come to light which can in any way affect our views 
of Fielding’s character or writings either in quantity 
or quality. If a considerable number of Fielding’s 
letters never before published had ‘‘ come to light”’, 
they might, or might not, have been worth printing. 
But most of them have been destroyed, and the few 
unknown letters that Mr. Godden gives in this memoir 
are insignificant and almost without interest. Other 
documents, such as the records of a Chancery suit in 
which the grandmother and the father of little Henry 
Fielding fought for the guardianship of his person and 
small estate are equally non-essential. Taking them 
for what they are, they have ‘‘ come to light’’ by no 
more mysterious a process than by a writer, determined 
to make a book, searching the holes and corners of the 
British Museum or the Record Office and finding 
certain remnants which previous writers have not 
thought worth using, or have missed without any loss. 

If we ask for whose supposed benefit Mr. Godden 
has produced his Life of Fielding, the answer is, We 
cannot imagine. There are biographies of literary 
men, such as Johnson or Goldsmith, which, for well- 
known reasons, are read by many who care nothing 
for their writings. Fielding’s is not one of these. A 
man who has not approached Fielding’s character 
through his novels—and comparatively few have—will 
not care much for the external facts of his biography. 
There is little reason why he should. The social or 
literary or political life of the eighteenth century cannot 
be grouped round Fielding as it may be, and has been, 
grouped round some of its great figures. He did 
write for the theatres, but the theatrical life of the 
period can be better followed with Garrick, or Foote, 
or Cibber. Mr. Godden gives the account of the intro- 
duction of the censorship by Walpole, owing to the 
attack made on him by Fielding in one of his plays; 
but this is by no means new, though it happens to be 
almost topical. He wrote political pamphlets, and was 
a journalist in the mode of that time; but he was not 
at the centre of politics—say as Swift was; he wrote 
the three or four great novels which combine the 
genius of Thackeray and Dickens, as we may remark 
for the benefit of those who are still troubled by the 
futile question as to the respective merits of Thackeray 
or Dickens; but there is very little literary gossip 
about him, and no definite literary circle. He was a 
practising barrister, a magistrate, a poor law reformer, 
a criminal law reformer, eager for social improve- 
ment in an age when sympathy was not a widespread 
emotion. 

All this, as well as his genius and the abounding 
virtues and defects of his vigorous character, are 
already familiar to all who have read him. Mr. 
Godden’s biography either tells them nothing they did 
not know before or something they do not greatly 
care to know. Those who have not read Fielding will 
see no reason for spending time on the biography of a 
man who has not already attracted them by his work. 
Perhaps Mr. Godden might have stimulated the 
curiosity of his readers by literary criticism if this had 
been a purpose of his book, but, as he says, “ literary 
criticism has been avoided’’. Yet the desire of 
exciting this curiosity would have been a very laudable 
motive, and it might possibly have been a good case 
for another biography of Fielding: forlorn hope 
though we should expect it to be. We are afraid it is 
not easy to extend Fielding’s readers beyond a circle 
that always exists, but is always small and nearly 
‘closed. Besides, further Fielding criticism would be as 
redundant as a laborious biography. 


AN AMERICAN’S DISCOVERY. 


“Travels in Spain.’ By Philip Sanford Marden. 
London: Constable. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


OLUMBUS, when he discovered America, did not 
imagine that some four centuries later an enter- 
prising Yankee would return the compliment and dis- 
cover Spain, and not only discover it but write a good 
book about his daring exploit. That Mr. Philip Sanford 
Marden, hailing from Lowell, Mass., has accomplished 
this feat will be evident to all who read his introductory 
chapter. In spite of sundry minor eccentricities, the 
book is distinctly good of its sort and one that should 
be of some use to other venturesome Yankees who 
may follow his intrepid lead. Indeed, we have met 
with many wandering Britishers who might, with 
advantage, carry this book with them when next 
they visit Spain, for in it they will find a good 
deal of sound information about such little-known 
places as Madrid, Seville, Cordova, and Barcelona 
(the author was careful to confine his explorations 
to the main routes). No doubt this is the wisest 
course for all pioneers to pursue when opening out a 
new region. The book is remarkably free from the 
usual rasping Americanisms which jar so acutely on 
the educated ear and look so hideous in type. Of 
course anybody who takes it up must be prepared to 
read how the Cid wore ‘*‘ armor ’’ and how the modern 
‘* traveler ’’’ by means of ‘‘a ride’’ in a train is 
enabled ‘* to pursue the even tenor cf his way’. Nor 
must he feel any surprise when he reads how the great 
organ in Seville Cathedral is used to play ‘‘ the giddiest 
of glide polkas ’’, whatever that may mean. Appar- 
ently the Monroe doctrine is to be extended to New 
World spelling, for the author, not content with the 
usual mutilations of our tongue, proceeds to revise the 
language of Cervantes and renders ‘‘ corrida de toros ”” 
as ‘‘ corida’’. Is there to be no end to such barbarisms ? 
The book is illustrated by reproductions from photo- 
graphs; some are excellent, although suspiciously like 
certain picture post-cards; others exhibit the usual 
faults of the amateur ‘‘ snap-shotter ’’, forced perspec- 
tive with slanting walls and windows. Of these the 
author says with unconcealed pride that they are 
pictures of my own making’’. So we should 
imagine. He quotes freely from poor Augustus Hare’s 
charming descriptions, and in recognition of their 
accuracy bestows upon him the honour of knighthood. 
He also tells the story of ‘‘ El Nodo’’, and gives a 
laboured account of a bull-fight, both of which have, 
we believe, been done before by earlier explorers. For 
the courtesy of the Spaniard he has nothing but praise, 
and candidly admits that the one solitary person who 
was rude to him during his travels in this delightful, 


-unexplored country was one of his own country- 


women! From what we have seen of the Americans 
who annually land at Gibraltar and ‘‘do’”’ Spain 
in a week or so on their way to ‘‘ do ’’ Italy, we can 
readily imagine that this countrywoman was not far 
to seck. 


REALITY. 

“Knowledge, Life and Reality: an Essay in Systematic 
Philosophy.” By George Trumbull Ladd. London: 
Longmans. 1909. 18s. net. 

“The Individual and Reality: an Essay touching the 
First Principles of Metaphysics.” By Edward 
Douglas Fawcett. London: Longmans. 1909. 
12s. 6d. net. 

R. FAWCETT holds that the ultimate Ground of 
Appearances is real, and that it is psychical, but 

of the subconscious kind. ‘‘ If I can go out in thought 
truly to certain transcendent centres, I can, it appears, 
go out to a transcefdent mother-stuff, in which I and 

a host of alien inferred centres, subhuman, human and 

perhaps superhuman, have their being.’’ The existence 

of this ultimate Ground does not depend on the incident 
of its being inferred by me. Nevertheless, since the 
method proper to inquiry is experimental and not 
abstract, ‘‘ the Ground, taken as something more than 
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my Centre, is at best hypothetical. The hypothesis 
may be satisfactory, but I cannot verify it completely 
in an empirical way ’’. That the ultimate Reality is 
God—the theistic explanation—does not seem to Mr. 
Fawcett satisfactory. But he is prepared to allow of 
a Finite Deity. ‘‘ A Finite God may exist. And, 
assuming that he exists, his attitude towards the 
Ground is doubtless as atheistic as ours’’! Idealism 
as the theory that Being consists in presence to a 
conscious subject, that God is presupposed by the fact 
that a cosmos exists, is rejected as beyond the sphere 
of experience. But experience supports the hypothesis 
that the ground of reality is subconscious. Conscious- 
ness emerges as a peak out of the subconscious. Never- 
theless, unlike the Theist, the author ‘‘ need not regard 
belief in a Ground as assured’’. There may be no 
ground. ‘‘ Conscious being may flower without having 
a root.’’ Personally, he considers that the Ground is 
‘* presupposed by the arising of finite centres in time ’’, 
which, however, ‘‘ cannot exhaust the Ground ’”’. 
‘*The Ground is indefinitely wider than us finites.’’ 
We may object to the expression, but accept the idea. 
But yet, seeing that the Ground is subconscious, it is 
also ‘‘ less real’’ than we. At the same time, accord- 
ing to the author, our own reality is precarious: its 
continuance more than doubtful. ‘‘ Take note that the 
conscious waking person dies literally when I go to 
sleep. I, the conscious being, am no longer an existent 
fact. In this case, however, I am swiftly and easily 
remade.’’ What will happen at death we cannot say. 
Personality is at a discount in a theory limited to 
experience of states. 

These remarks will probably suffice to show the 
general character of Mr. Fawcett’s essay. He has 
pleased no less a critic than Professor William James, 
who, according to the preface, read his previous volume 
‘* with enormous satisfaction ’’ ; and whose imprimatur 
for the present work stands facing the preface. An 
author is to be congratulated who can secure such 
approval as this: ‘‘ I hail your book as a great and 
powerful agency in the spreading of truth ’’. 

Professor Ladd agrees with Mr. Fawcett that 
‘* knowledge is never obtained or substantiated by the 
ratiocinations of pure intellect alone’’. It invariably 
implies an experience. It requires the felt strivings of 
will opposed by a reality which does not will identically 
with self. ‘* Some real being—some self, myself or 
some other self, or some thing—is always the object of 
knowledge.’’ There is no cognition which has not 
existence for its correlative. If the term ‘‘ pheno- 
menon ”’ is utilised to render knowledge illusory, it is 
simply misused. The Kantian distinction, between the 
phenomenon and the unknowable thing-in-itself, is a 
distinction which only arises in the process of know- 
ledge. ‘* There are no phenomena that are not of some 
real object to some real object : there are no appearances 
which are not of some real thing, or self, to some real 
self.”’ 

Metaphysics is an attempt to answer by reflective 
thinking on the basis of experience the question What 
is Reality? ‘‘ Every man is an unfaltering believer in 
reality.’” Thus ‘‘ every man is a more or less skilful 
metaphysician ’’. Metaphysics underlies all the so-called 
positive sciences ; and if it could be removed they would 
not be distinguishable from illusions and dreams. In 
human experience ‘‘ Reality is always, primarily con- 
sidered, a datum of fact’’. Secondly, ‘ Reality is 
always an actor or agent ’’. Thirdly, ‘‘ Reality is always 
connection according to some law’’. ‘‘ And in order 
to constitute a valid claim to be real, this connection 
cannot be one of thoughts, or ideas only; it must be 
a connection established in fact—a connection recog- 
nised indeed, or reasoned out, by the mind in terms 
of order and so-called law, but a connection immanent 
in, or actually existent between, the things them- 
selves.’’ ‘‘ The world ’’, according to our author, “ is 
known—not merely imagined or thought about—as a 
system of real beings, actually related. In other words 
it is known as self-related, and not merely as having 
its relations forced upon it by man. This is not very 
far from saying that really to be related is really to be 
as I know myself to be—a systematic and unitary 


thought-being. Or to go still further and say: A 
system of Relations, conceived of as a totality and com- 
plete in itself, can only be actualised in terms of a 
self ”’. 

Our theory of Reality includes the distinction founded 
in experience between Things and Selves. This leads 
to a Philosophy of Nature and a Philosophy of Mind. 

All things are known to men as more or less self-like, 
in so far as they are known to men at all. Every real 
thing is known as to some extent self-determining. 
But while things are more or less self-like, behaving 
as if they were wills realising immanent ideas, it is 
only in man that the fullness of self-hood is found in 
actual existence. To possess mind and will ‘‘ is to be 
the realest of all that is real’’. 

After this point is reached Dr. Ladd discusses ethics, 
the moral self, the morally good, the various schools 
of ethics, wsthetical consciousness, the arts and tlie 
spirit of beauty. The effect is that attention is diverted 
by multiplicity from the main issue—the nature of 
Reality. However, at length we reach the Philosophy of 
Religion. 

‘* The metaphysical postulate which underlies and 
makes valid all man’s rational activities is the reality 
of the object, in the cognitive judgment about which 
these activities terminate. This is as true in the sphere 
of religious experience as it is in all forms of complex 
human experience ’’. In every sphere, whether 
scientific or religious, that which is essential to a satis- 
factory explanation of experience is itself credited as 
real. This assumption is no peculiarity of religion; 
it is fundamental to all human experience. Religion 
depends for its existence upon metaphysics, but is not 
singular in that dependence. This criticism against 
religion as producing a man-made God is equally valid 
against science as producing a man-made world. How 
else could a world-made man know the world than as 
a man-made world? Similarly, a man-made God is 
the natural product of a God-made man. “‘ Here is, 
without doubt, both for science and religion, a circle 
in the argument from which there is no possible 
escape.’’ But belief in the increasing trustworthiness 
of the human idea of God is justified by the thought 
that man is being progressively made in God’s image. 

The Philosophy of Religion asks : ‘‘ May we not, con- 
sistently with all we know of the phenomena, conceive 
of the World-Ground as Absolute Person?’’ To the 
objection that Personality and Absolutism are incom- 
patible, Dr. Ladd replies with Lotze that Personality 
in the truest meaning of the term is only possible for 
the Absolute. God cannot be conceived as the Absolute 
in the sense of pure negation. ‘‘ Absolutely negative 
conceptions are not conceptions at all.’’ ‘‘ A personal 
God can be spoken of as infinite, in any precise meaning 
of the term, only as respects those aspects or activities 
of personal life to which conceptions of quantity and 
measure can be intelligibly applied.’’ God is infinite 
in the sense that He ‘‘ wills His own limitations. And 
He would not be infinite or absolute or morally perfect, 
if He did not ’’. 

The distinctive value of Dr. Ladd’s exposition 
consists largely in his insight into the conceptions of 
Will and Personality. His ultimate Reality is Spirit. 


NOVELS. 


“‘The Blindness of Dr. Gray.’’ By the Very Rev. Cancn 
P. A. Sheehan D.D. London: Longmans. 1909. 6s. 
The title of this novel of Irish life does not relate so 
much to the physical blindness which overtook Dr. 
Gray, parish priest of Doonvarragh, as to his 
inability until near the end of the story to see 
that the letter killeth—that his favourite shibboleth, 
‘“It is the law!’’ makes for inhumanity. His mind 
was of a medieval type—and did not the Middle 
Ages gravely debate whether a law directed against 
the drawing of blood.in the streets applied to a surgeon 
who bled a man who fell down therein in a fit? We 
do not suggest that this absurdity presents a precise 
analogy to what Dr. Gray did, but there was in him 
something of the same narrow literalness. His niece; 
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Annie O’Farrel!, a good and even pious girl, was a 
professional nurse, and in that capacity accompanied 
a dying boy to South Africa. Her uncle publicly 
denounced her from the altar because such a proceeding 
ran counter to the canons of maidenly conduct as 
understood by the Irish peasants, his parishioners, and 
might prove a stumbling-block to them. Whether 
we feel as sympathetic towards the portrait here pre- 
sented as (say) the author of it is beside the point; but 
we cannot deny that it is well drawn. It is coherent 
and of a piece; when the fierce old man unbends—as, 
for example, over the qualities of Annie’s jam-rolls— 
his humour is of that obvious, almost boyish, kind 
characteristic of inexperience in the realm of half-in- 
earnest. He was more in his element when he sent the 
poor curate’s copy of Heine crashing through the 
window, or pitching Dick Duggan (richly deserving it) 
out through the hall-door. 


“The Burnt Offering.” By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


The seditious movement in Bengal is very closely 
portrayed in this novel, whose author realises the re- 
ligious basis on which the leaders of the Anarchists 
found their appeal to young and impressionable Hindus. 
A generation ago the revolutionary babu, proud of his 
Western culture, made a point of shocking his kinsmen 
by eating beef. To-day he quotes the Sacred Books of 
Hinduism, and when he wants to incite to murder talks 
of sacrificing to the goddess Kali. But Mrs. Cotes does 
not seem to know how closely patriotism and immorality 
have been interwoven in some of the seditious associa- 
tions. Her book is an obvious roman 4A clef, but she 
bestows on the Labour M.P. who tours India a beauti- 
ful daughter, who engages herself to a young Bengali 
Anarchist. The book stops most abruptly, and we are 
not allowed to see Joan Mills’ real feelings when she 
discovers that her lover has blown himself up in an 
attempt to throw a bomb at the Viceroy. There is a 
delightful interview between Vulcan Mills and an old 
Sikh subadur-major, who has come to complain that 
there are not enough Sahibs in his district to check the 
tyranny of native officials. Mrs. Cotes improves on 
real life in one respect : her peripatetic Labour member 
was not only not entertained by the Viceroy, but was 
deported from India. 


“The Anger of Olivia.” By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1910. 6s. 


The union of Olivia’s father and mother had not been 
a legal one, and they had drifted apart whilst she was 
yet aninfant. Mrs. Latham, as her mother called herself, 
satisfied the girl’s curiosity with a lie circumstantial, 
and Olivia worshipped the memory of an heroic father 
who hid perished in mid-channel attempting to save a 
fellow-passenger’s life. Then Mrs. Latham ran against 
Selwyn, the rising artist, who, though several years 
younger, had known her in her maiden days, and he, 
much against his better judgment, had to take his cue 
from the mother whenever Olivia’s thirst for genea- 
logical information needed further satisfaction. Mean- 
while the heroic father, having amassed a fortune in 
America, returned home, breezy and masterful as ever 
and entirely unashamed, to ask Olivia’s mother to 
marry him; and Olivia was very angry when she found 
out who he was—especially with the well-meaning 
Selwyn, who had, of course, fallen in love with her— 
and the double wedding very nearly didn’t come off. It 
is an excellent piece of drawing-room comedy, moving 
from start to finish with the briskness characteristic of 
Mr. Cobb’s work; and the irrepressible Dick Ban- 
nister is an agreeable contrast to the regulation-pattern 
people who usually have exclusive possession of this 
author’s stage. = 


“Nameless.” By the Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 
London: Murray. 1910. 6s. 
It must be confessed that Mrs. Walter Forbes is not 


very successful with her plot: Is Cecil Gray or Amy 
‘Gordon intended to be the heroine? There seems to be 


little probability of a girl with Amy’s character being 
betrayed into a bigamous marriage; and would the 


death of his real wife induce her so readily to forgive 


her betrayer? Again, Cecil Gray resolves never to 
re-marry; but in the end she breaks this resolution to 
marry a man whose friendship seems wholly incom- 
patible with her genius and temperament. But for all 
this the book has considerable charm. The pictures of 
Scotch life in a north-eastern village, the quaint talk of 
the people of Tullymore and their old-world customs 
are convincingly vivid; and every lover of Nature will 
acknowledge the artist’s power in the descriptions of 
scenery with which the pages are filled. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Drama of S. Helena.” By Paul Frémeaux. Translated 
by Alfred Rieu and the Author. London: Melrose. 1910 
10s. 6d. net. 

That Napoleon was far from comfortable on S. Helena is 
now generally admitted. Lord Rosebery wished that the 
account of Napoleon’s exile on that island might be erased 
from the history of England, and gave his reasons for the 
wish in a volume quite equal to his theme. M. Frémeaux 
himself has put much the same case before in his ‘‘ Napoléon 
Prisonnier ’’. We do not think there was any need for a 
new volume on the same subject. M. Frémeaux, of course, 
knows all there is to know in this connexion, and it is hard 
for a specialist not to believe that everybody else wants to 
learn as much as he possibly can about the thing that to him 
is so vitally interesting. But M. Frémeaux has more than 
the devotion of a specialist to sustain him. He has also the 
ardour of a partisan with a tolerable case. Like most 
partisans, he spoils things by over-statement. It was un- 
doubtedly hard that Napoleon should have had to submit to 
the dictation of a man like Hudson Lowe. But Hudson Lowe 
was not a monster. He was merely a good gaoler, very much 
afraid that Napoleon might escape, taking a strictly official 
view of his position. The account of Napoleon’s end is not 
pleasant reading. If it were necessary as a piece of historical 
justice to describe every detail of his painful illness and 
death in order to make English cruelty seem all the worse, 
we might forgive M. Frémeaux his disagreeable pages. But 
justice was already done, so that forgiveness is not possible. 
As to whether Napoleon’s enforced domicile at Longwood— 
not a very healthy spot, it is true—really shortened his life, 
that does not seem to us to be a very tremendous question. 
The tragedy was not that Napoleon should not have lived on 
S. Helena as long as he might if conditions had been perfect, 
but that he should have lived at all after Waterloo. It is 
not good to outlive one’s destiny. 


‘‘Hungary.” Painted by Adrian and Marianne Stokes; described 
by Adrian Stokes. London: Black. 1909. 20s. net. 

As Mr. Stokes observes in his preface, ‘‘ Hungary is less 
frequented by foreign visitors than other great countries in 
Europe ; still it has charms beyond most. In spite of modern 
development—in many directions—the romantic glamour of 
bygone times still clings about it, and the fascination of its 
peoples is peculiar to them.” It contains within its small 
area Magyars, Croats, Roumanians, Germans, Serbs, Gipsies, 
Jews, Szecklers and Ruthenes. Every one of these races has 
its own distinctive garb and characteristics more strongly 
marked than elsewhere in Central Europe. The variety of 
its scenery, the majestic splendour of the Carpathians, the 
beauties of the Theiss Valley, the richness of the central 
plain, all combine to make it one of the most picturesque 
lands that the tourist can visit. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes have 
preferred remote villages far from the railway to the beaten 
track, and have suffered occasional discomfort. They have 
therefore unintentionally conveyed to the careless reader 
a false impression of the accommodation which the country 
affords. There are plenty of towns and watering-places 
where the hotels are quite equal to what 1s to be found else- 
where, whilst the traveller who is well supplied with intro- 
ductions finds in Hungary a lavish hospitality rare in less 
remote countries. Hungary is, moreover, far more accessible 
than most people imagine. Charing Cross may be left at ten 
o’clock in the morning and Buda Pest reached within forty 
hours by the Orient express from Paris. The costume of each 
race is faithfully portrayed, not only in words but in lovely, 
paintings which show all the vividness of their colouring. 
Politics, even where they could have been appropriately intro- 
duced, are vigorously eschewed, whilst the greatest discretion 
is observed in describing a political gathering. So many 
works have, however, recently been published in which every 
phase of Hungarian politics has been treated that this is 
scarcely a defect. 
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‘The Land of the Golden Trade (West Africa).’’ By John Lang. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. London: Jack. 1910. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Lang’s book, the latest in the “‘ Romance of Empire” 
series, would have lost nothing in effectiveness, certainly its 
value would have been increased, if its style were less 
pretentious and flamboyant and its pictures were less 
highly coloured. West Africa provides material enough 
to make a dozen books of adventure in the so-called 
good old days—not so very good, as Mr. Lang shows— 
with their slave-trade horrors. From the time of 
Hawkins in the sixteenth century down to the abolition of 
the traffic in the nineteenth, the record is one which a more 
humane generation cannot read without shame and loathing. 
Of course, there is much beside the slave trade in this account 
of West Africa; the fierce rivalry of Portuguese and Dutch 
and French and English and the incidental ‘‘ barbaryties”’ ; 
the efforts of the missions to convert the negro ; the dare-devil 
escapades of the pirates who infested the coast of Guinea. 
Mr. Lang has taken a subject which is so full of the dramatic 
and the pathetic that his constant striving after effect is 
irritating. His manner suggests that he is conscious he must 
look mainly to boys for his public. He means well, and his 
desire to encourage a manly spirit in an age which leans 
towards sentimentality is healthy. ‘‘If the old breezy days 
were bad, at least they produced men ”’ ; if there were pirates 
and traffickers in slaves, there were also the heroes who fought 
and suppressed both. 


“International Law.” By T. Baty D.C.L., LL.D. London: Murray. 
1909. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Baty’s essays provide welcome relief to those who find 
the uniformity of structure displayed by text-books on Inter- 
national Law somewhat tedious. Attempts to formulate in 
detail the rules which are supposed to govern international 
relations are common enough ; Dr. Baty deals rather with the 
fundamental principles upon which international rules must 
depend under existing conditions. He avoids the common 
error of expecting too much from a system which is controlled 
by so many obvious limitations, and frankly recognises the 
modifications of accepted theories imposed by such modern 
developments as increased facilities for communication and 
the cosmopolitanism which they engender in the social system 
of all modern States. The greater part of his book is occupied 
by questions arising out of the claims of foreigners trading 
abroad to the protection and support of their own Govern- 
ments, and by kindred subjects, grouped under the title of 
‘*Penetration’’. In dealing with such questions as arbitra- 
tion, territorial independence, the effects of socialism upon 
the force of nationality, and the future of the federal principle 
as affecting the structure of States, he displays an originality 
of outlook which may well cause disturbance among jurists 
of a more strictly traditional school. We can fully appre- 
ciate Dr. Baty’s disclaimer of the authority of the Inter- 
national Law Association (of which he is an official) for the 
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positions advanced. A free and epigrammatic style, despite 
an occasional tendency to lapse into declamation, contributes 
to the readable and attractive character of these essays. 


* British Sport, Past and Present.” By G.C. D. Armour. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1909. 2s. 

Sporting sketches were the origin of ‘‘ Pickwick’’, so Mr. 
‘Armour has good precedent for making a book round his 
celoured pictures of sport. They are excellent and well re- 
produced ; and would look admirably in keeping if framed 
on the wall of some old inn. Mr. Armour can draw animals, 
and if the men are not the equals of the birds, dogs, and horses, 
it is not a great matter. As in the ballad the rider is of small 
moment, while on the other hand ‘‘ ’osses is ’osses’’. It is a 
difficult thing to write round pictures, but the artist gets well 
out of the difficulty by giving long quotations from the racy 
ckroniclers of fame, Beckford, Somerville, and the rest. His 
own introductions and connecting paragraphs are free from 
fine writing, and in some cases well stuffed with historical 
fact. As for instance, the few lines giving the dates when 
different forms of wire were introduced, or his account of the 
rounding of hounds’ ears, or the sketch of coaching periods. 
The whole makes a pleasant, luxurious, lazy book, in which 
some of the pictures are well worth preserving, and most are 
pleasant reminders. 


“Music: its Laws and Evolution.” By Jules Combarieu. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1909. 5s. 

‘A book which may be described as ‘‘ slow’. It hardly was 
worth while to apply an elaborately scientific method of 
analysis to music where the very facts are in dispute and not 
likely to be agreed upon fer a long time to come. Acoustics 
have been exhaustively dealt with by much abler writers; 
with music on its artistic side M. Jules Combarieu need not 
concern himself. 


*‘Chats on Old Silver.” By E. L. Lowes. London: Fisher Unwin. 
1909. 5s. net. 

Interest in old English silver shows no sign of flagging, 
despite the prohibitive prices of early specimens. This book 
is the latest, though hardly a successful, attempt at a general 
survey of the history of plate within a convenient compass. 
A cursory perusal of the pages devoted to English plate reveals 
the inexperience of Mrs. Lowes. Very little if any attempt 
has been made to define the dates—a most important point for 
collectors--when certain kinds of vessels came into and 
went out of fashion in England, though this is not a difficult 
task. Again, many obviously German pieces are associated 
with the name of Callini in this book. The chapter on the 
plate at Windsor Castle might well have been excluded, since 
‘the author’s account of it is misleading—almost ludicrous. 
‘The numerous misprints scattered throughout the book, and 
‘the long-since discarded ascriptions given to several of the 
illustrated pieces, do not add to its attractiveness or value. 


“The Cookery Book of Lady Clark of Tillypronie.” Arranged 
= “a by Catherine Frances Frere. London: Constable. 


Lady Clark had original fancies in the way of dishes, and 
though, as Miss Frere explains in her admirable preface, 
conditions have somewhat changed since this ‘goodly col- 
lection "’ of recipes—goodly in regard to quality and number 
alike—was prepared, the housewife and the cook will find 
in them many more suggestive hints than are contained in 
the ordinary cookery book. Sir John Clark, in a letter to 
Miss Frere, says that Lady Clark’s ideas were largely drawn 
from French and Italian cooks, and whenever a dish in- 
terested her she cross-examined the artist, with results 
which are to be found in this book. The motto for the col- 
lection is taken from Voltaire, whose words were copied by 
Lady Clark in one of her recipe books: ‘‘ Madame, songez & 
la santé surtout, c’est 1a ce qu’il faut vous souhaiter—la 
beauté, la grandeur, l’esprit, le don de plaire, tout est perdu 
quand on digére mal ; c’est l’estomac qui fait les heureux.”’ 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


Critical Introduction to the New T: 
London: Duckworth. 1909. 2s. 

Dr. Peake has produced a book which is useful and, in its 
latter chapters, interesting. He is, indeed, cold and critical, 
confining himself rigidly to questions of date, authorship, 
integrity, and historical value ; throughout his book there is 
hardly a word of admiration, we had almost said of appre- 
ciation, for the matchless beauty of the literature he is 
analysing. It-is not that he is without these feelings, but 
that he refuses to let them sway his judgment or tempt him 
into digression. He is, too, obviously compelled to keep his 
work within the limits allowed by the publishers ; this has 
Jed to the excision of everything that is not absolutely 
necessary, and to a compression of style which makes some 


of his sentences hard reading; nor is their difficulty lessened 
by the strange punctuation which is occasionally employed. 
Dr. Peake is, however, thoroughly well-read in the recent 
literature on his subject, and can criticise it thoughtfully 
and acutely ; we feel everywhere that he knows what he is 
talking about. Better still, he is wise enough to refrain 
from pronouncing a decided judgment on every critical ques- 
tion; he refuses to take sides with the extremists, either 
conservative or liberal; on some points he is not ashamed 
to confess uncertainty, though his general rule seems to be— 
when in doubt, follow Harnack ; and as Harnack has entered 
on a new conservative phase lately, we do not object. We 
have said that the latter chapters are the most interesting; 
in these the author discusses the Johannine writings. His 
presentation of the external and internal evidence with 
regard to the Fourth Gospel is extremely able, and his con- 
clusions are more conservative than much we have read 
lately ; they will gladden the heart of Dr. Sanday. 


“ An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Matthew.” 
By A. Plummer. London: Elliot Stock. 1909. 12s. 

Dr. Plummer is a practised commentator on the New Testa- 
ment, and he has done wisely in making this commentary 
exegetical. Interpretation is what the Gospel of S. Matthew 
needs; as far as scholarship and translation are concerned 
there are few difficult passages in it; the problems are 
in the purpose and meaning of the book. Why does its 
narrative differs so constantly from that of S. Mark? Fell 
dogmatic purpose and a determination to exalt the divinity 
and conceal the humanity of our Lord, says the modern critic; 
and yet the majority of the alterations may be more naturally 
ascribed to simple compression of the story, and a desire to 
group incidents by subject-matter rather than by chronological 
sequence. A harder problem is furnished by many of our 
Lord’s sayings recorded onty in this Gospel; take the follow- 
ing, selected almost at random :—‘‘ Suffer it now ; for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ”’ ; ‘‘ Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven ’’ ; 
‘* Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel till the 
Son of Man be come ”’ ; ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build My Church’’. What do these sayings really 
mean? No doubt the study of Rabbinic and Apocalyptic 
literature is doing much to throw light on them and on similar 
hard passages ; but still we cannot read Dr. Plummer’s com- 
mentary, with all its weight of learning and wealth of illus- 
tration, without seeing that we are far from finality ; hardly 
one of the passages cited above seems to us to receive an entirely 
satisfactory explanation at his hands. The ideal commentary 
on 8. Matthew's Gospel is yet to come ; Dr. Plummer'’s is one 
of the best we have seen so far, either in English or German, 
and yet it is disappointing ; good though it is, it does not give 
us all that we want, and it is not so good as some of his other 
work. But the fault is not his, it is in his subject; 
S. Matthew is a harder book than S. Luke or II. Corin- 
thians ; we are tempted to say that in some ways it is harder 
even than S. John. 


“The Holy Spirit in the New Testament; a Study of Primitive 
Christian Teaching.” By H. B. Swete. London: Macmillan. 
1909. 8s. 6d. net. 

Till the last few years Biblical theology has not been ade- 
quately represented amongst our divines; Dr. Swete’s book 
is a welcome addition to the still rather short list of standard 
English works in that branch of study. The author has the 
power, not too common with theological professors, of com- 
bining simplicity with thoroughness. The first thing that 
strikes us im his book is its simplicity; the early chapters 
are little more than an enumeration of the passages in the 
New Testament in which the Holy Spirit is mentioned, with 
a short explanation of each; the treatment is more devo- 
tional than critical, and the main impression produced on 
a layman would probably be one of surprise as he realises 
how much of the New Testament is occupied with revelation 
as to the Third Person in the Trinity and His work (why 
does the author talk of ‘‘it’’?). Yet the theologian will 
see that scholarship and criticism, though not paraded, are 
present in every sentence; that modern theories have been 
neither ignored nor hastily adopted because of their novelty ; 
that a lifetime of study and thought lies behind the simple 
interpretations of well-known texts ; and he will be impressed 
with the thoroughness of Dr. Swete’s work. For him the 
latter part of the book will prove most attractive, with its 
lucid summary of Biblical doctrine as to the Holy Spirit in 
relation to God the Father, our Saviour, the Church, the 
Holy Scriptures, the personal life of the Christian, and the 
world to come; it is at once scientific and deeply reverent. 
Dr. Swete has laid all students of the Bible, whether learned 
or unlearned, under a deep obligation by writing this book. 
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English Narrative Poems (M. W. MacCallum and E. R. 
Holme), 5s. Blackie. 

THEOLOGY 


The Work and Fruits of the Holy Spirit (E. Basil Spurgin). Wells 
Gardner. 2s. net. 


What was the Resurrection? (Forbes Phillips). Griffiths. 3s. 6d. 

net. 
TRAVEL 

Labrador : its Discovery, Exploration and Development. (W.G. 
Gosling). Rivers. 21s. net. 

Impressions of Provence (Percy Allen). Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Clergy, The, and Social Service (W. Moore Ede). Arnold. 

2s . net. 


Comic and Humorous Reciter, The (Compiled and Edited by 
Ernest Pertwee). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Into the Fighting Line (Right Rev. Arthur F. Winnington In- 
gram). Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d. net. 

Farming It (Henry A. Shute). Constable. 5s. 

a Pride and London Shame (L. Cope Cornford). King. 
s. net. 

Manuel Bibliographique de la Littérature Francaise Moderne, 
1500-1900. Paris: Hachette. 4/r. 


MaGaZINeE FOR Fesrvuary.—Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
Telephone: 1515. Telephone: MavyFair 360r. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@ 
Half Year ... owe OFF 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


19 February, 1910 


The Saturday Review. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 
LORD KELVIN. 
The Life of William Thomson, 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. siLvaNus 
P. THOMPSON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., &c. With Maps. 8vo. net. 


PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Human Cobweb. by B. L. PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of ‘‘ The Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port Arthur by the 
Russians and Kiaochow by Germany. 


Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
Being a Translation of the ‘* Quzstiones Naturales” of 
Seneca. By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the 
Treatise by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &e. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


A Project of Empire. 4 Critical Study of 
the Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Sc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer, and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, 
LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Common Sense of Political 
Economy. Including a Study of the Human Basis of 
Economic Law. By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Labrador: The Country and the People. By 
WILFRID T. GRENFELL, C.M.G., M.R.C.S., M.D, 
and others, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


SPRING BOOKS. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN 
THE AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 
With over roo Photographs from Life by the Author. 1 vol. cr. 4te. 30s. net. 
**We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Dugmore’s book 
to be a unique record, both with pen and camera, of the finest 
class of sportsmanship. It enlarges the borders of zoological 
knowledge, and adds to the resources of human interest and 
sympathy.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 
2 vols., fully illustrated in Colour, and from Photographs. cr. 4to. 36s. net. 
AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbered 
Copies, each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Shore 
Party, with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, with special water. » medium 4to. vellum, £ro. 10s. net. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 
Yl, TE MOUNTAIN LOVER 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
Author of “* Barbara Rebell,” &c. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6s, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
2 vols., glen with “ Joseph Vance,” ‘* Somehow Good,” and “‘ Alice-for- 


cr. 8vo. ros. [Second Impression, 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression. 


THE SOUTHERNER. 


By NICHOLAS WORTH. 1: vol. cr. 8vo.6s. [Next week. 


LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 


From the Italian of LUCIANO ZUCCOLI. : vol., 3s. 6d. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, “EL LIBERTA- 
DOR.” A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against 
Spain in Venezuela, New Granada and Peru. By F. 
LORAINE PETRE. Author of ‘Napoleon and the 
Conquest of Prussia,” ‘‘ Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland,” 
and ‘Napoleon and the Archduke Charles,” etc. With 
2 Portraits, one in Photogravure, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. [Ready Feb. 26. 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX, Public 
Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By the late 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., concluded by 
EDWARD GARNETT. With a Photogravure Portrait 
and numerous other illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 16s. net. 


DR. JOHNSON and MRS. THRALE. 
Including Mrs. Thrale’s Unpublished Journal of the Welsh 
Tour made in 1774, and much hitherto unpublished Corre- 
spondence of the Streatham coterie. By A.M. BROADLEY. 
With an Introductory Essay by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and 
numerous Illustrations from contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
&c., including one in Colour and one in Photogravure. Demy 
8vo. price 16s. net. 


published things, which, we gather, have found a place in his own extensive 
collections.” —A thenaum., 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MARTIN 
BLAKE, B.D. (1593-1673), Vicar of Barnstaple and Pre- 
bendary of Exeter Cathedral, with some account of his conflicts 
with the Puritan Lecturers and Persecutions. By JOHN 
FREDERICK CHANTER, M.A., Rector of Parracombe, 
Devon, with 5 full-page illustrations. Demy 8vo. (9x 5% 
inches). 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK. By Victoria 
DE BUNSEN. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 

‘A delightfully written narrative of adventurous travel.” 


AIRSHIPS IN PEACE AND WAR: 
Being the Second Edition of ‘*Aerial Warfare.” By R. P. 
HEARNE, with an Introduction by Sir HIRAM S. MAXIM, 
and upwards of 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* ‘* Airships in Peace and War” may now be said to cover 
the whole subject in a novel and interesting manner ; and as it 
has a full list of records up to November, 1909, it is one of the 
few works which deals fully with the events of this wonderful year. 


UNMUSICAL NEW YORK. A Brief 
Criticism of Triumphs, Failures, and Abuses. By HERMANN 
KLEIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


POEMS. By Leonarp SHoosripce. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


“‘Mr. Broadley has done well in putting on permanent record various un- 


NEW NOVELS 


A REMARKABLE FIRST BOOK. 


When the jaded Publisher’s Reader writes with en- 
thusiasm about the work of an unknown author, the 
Publisher himself begins to think, to deliberate, and 
finally to act. The first report upon THE MACADA 
was arresting. Here was a manuscript worth reading, 
worth publishing. ‘A wonderful combination of the 
absorbingly exciting and the idyllic.’’ The manuscript was 
thensenttoa FAMOUS WOMAN NOVELIST who ponpraed, 
as other readers have since confirmed, the first report. 
THE MAGADA is unquestionably an unusual book; but 
as a FIRST BOOK jt is nothing short of remarkable, 
THE MACADA wil/ be published on March Ist, price 6s. 


MARGARITA’S SOUL. The _ Romantic 
Recollections of a Man of Fifty. A Novel. By 
INGRAHAM LOVELL. With Illustrations by J. SCOTT 
WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY WHOSE HAND? 


*,* On the publication in America of ‘‘ Margarita’s Soul” a 
number of critics promptly pronounced it to be the work of the 
author of ‘‘ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” Mr. W. J. Lockie, 
however, settled the question equally promptly by denying the 
report. It is not, as is rumoured, by Henry James. ‘‘ Margarita’s 
Soul” is by a distinguished writer who for certain reasons prefers 
to assume a nom de guerre, at least for the present. 


MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS. _ By 
JEAN AICARD. A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* Maurin the Illustrious ” is in the same breezy genre as 

“‘ The Diverting Adventures of Maurin,” and continues the sur- 

prising career of that picaresgue hero. 


JOHN LANE, Tue Boptey Heap, Vico Street, W., 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

Strand, W.C., on EDNESDAY, February 23, at x o'clock isely, a collection 

hi ateley, Hants, comprising 

Sue K, ROMAN, ENGLISH, AND FOREIGN COINS AND MEDALS 
COIN CABINETS, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, POEMS, PLAYS, &c., FROM THE 
BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, tor! 24, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisel . BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, POEMS, PLAYS, &c., from the 
RI ELL COURT LIBRARY including First Editions of the Writings of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, John Dryden, John Milton, Joseph Addison, John Gay, Samuel 
ohnson, Alexander Pope, Elkanah Settle, Edm aller, other celebrated 
—Civil War and Commonwealth Tracts—Tracts relating to Scotland—Tracts 
relating to Trade—Collections of Poems Dissertations Latin Writers— 
Collections of English Poems, chiefly by Anonymous Authors, of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


. will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 ben Street 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, Fe 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, AU OGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL ‘UMENTS, including G. Washington, 
B. Franklin, Lord Nelson, C. Lamb, Dr. Johnson, Thackeray, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, 
&c.—FINE AND IMPORTANT LETTERS of Frederick the Great and J. Evelyn 
the Diarist—SIGNATURES of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, 
&c. ; the Collection of the late F. Hendriks, Esq., consisting of Autograph Letters, 

ments, &c., with Drawings, Engravings, and Portraits, illustrating Music and 
the Drama, Eccentric and Remarkable C ters, Trade, Finance, Coinage, 
Antiquities, and other Subjects, chiefly arranged in Albums. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY's detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


By order of Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 

In consequence of the Sale of the Property. 
The CONTENTS of the MANSION. 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, REGENT’S PARK. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, on the above 


Premises, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, March 8 
9, and 10, at 1 o'clock precisely each day. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, March 8. 
An Im nt COLLECTION of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, including excellent examples of Hepplewhite, Adam, Sheraton, 
and Chippendale, comprising an inlaid mahogany and satinwood side cupboard 
inted in flowers, three Chippendale mahogany china cabinets with carved and 
Fret ornamentation, a set of six Chippendale rail back chairs, 23 carved mahogany 
dining-room chairs by Thomas Hope, a pair of Adam pedestals surmounted by 
classic urns with carved drapery and mask decoration, settees and sets of ladder 
and camel back, oval laced and rail back chairs, a bow-fronted sideboard by 
Sheraton, g ft. wide, a Hepplewhite corner cabinet —— in classical subjects 
a Sheraton upright pianoforte by William Southwell, in satinwood case, painted 
by Angelica Kaufmann, R.A.; beautiful carved fret and gallery top tables and 
screens, an antique Dutch marqueteric secretaire with fall-down front, a 
Louis XV. Kingwood ormolu mounted writing table, a Louis XIV. ormolu 
mounted commode, a set of six Louis XVI. mahogany chairs, ee 
bureaux, clothes presses, Sheraton wardrobes, dressing tables, a pair of Ol 
English carved gilt wall brackets surmounted Seen, a Sheraton marqueterie 
commode, Chippendale stools, sha top tables on tripods, candle stands, 
Hepplewhite and Adam mirrors, old tabor and flageolet organ by Clementi, in 


THE REMAINING PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHEFFIELD (DECEASED). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 1, and following day, at 1 oclock precisely, 


the REMAINING PORTION of the LIBRARY of the Right Hon. The Earl of 


Sheffield (deceased), comprising numerous interesting and valuable Books, English 
and Foreign, with a number of valuable Manuscripts by and relating to Edward 
Gibbon, the Historian of Rome—a Presentation Copy of the First ition of his 
History, Family Documents, &c.—a Collection of rare old Provincial and London 
News s—Books, Tracts, and Pamphlets on America, Trade, Finance, the 
Slave Trade, Commerce, Plantations, &c.—Fine Art and Illustrated Works— 
ay Century English Classic Authors—Series of Scientific and Learned 
‘Societies, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Che 


A Journal for Men and Women. 
FOUNDED 1874. 
Office: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THe Worzp now has the EXCLUSIVE services 
of Mr. Leslie Ward (“ Spy,” late of Vanzty 
Fair) whose cartoons are a Regular Weekly 
Feature in this Journal. 


There have already appeared : 
Jan. 18. Mr. Lloyd George. 
» 25. Lord Lansdowne. 
Feb. 1. Lord Roberts. 
, 8 Mr. H. B. Irving. 
5 15. Mr. W. Selby Lowndes, M.F.H. 


Next Tuesday's Issue will contain: 
Lord Cromer. 


Each cartoon is from a drawing for which 


‘special sittings have been given the artist by 
the subject. 


OF SuBSCRIPTION (postage free) 
direct from the Publisher : 


13 weeks, 7/—; 26 weeks, 14/- ; 52 weeks, 28/-. 
(Or direct from your newsagent, 6d. weekly.) 
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any satinwood case ; Queen Anne and Sheraton toilet mirrors, a fine old 
miniature screen, and two pianofortes by Broadwood, &c. 
SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, March ¥ 
Old FRENCH and ITALIAN BRONZE and SILVER FIGURES of Cele- 
brated HORSES and Equestrian Subjects by P. J. Mene, Fratin and Dressler, 
statuary marble figures, choice plaster and terra cotta models of well-known 
rting characters by J. Willis Good, old coloured wax portrait reliefs by 
ercy, tassie gems and camei, a Copeland and Garrett dessert service, finely 
painted in sporting subjects, Spode newstone dessert service, painted flowers in 
red and blue, a fine old Chinese bowl, painted hunting subjects, with Sévres 
ormolu mounts, a pair of choice Sévres bleu de roi fluted vases, decorated with 
gilt Triton handles 18 in. high, painted portrait medallions, old blue ge vases, 
an old Dresden écuelle and cover, painted in landscapes, with ormolu mounts, 
old ae blue Nankin and other Chinese beakers and oil cloisonné, a Crown 
Derby service, old Continental and English porcelain in vases, figures, groups, 
tea, coffee, and dinner services, gold mounted Sévres, old Dresden and Batter- 
sea bonbonniéres and snuff boxes, the well-known collection of old English china 
dogs’ heads and fox-masks, antique French, Dutch, and English marqueterie, 
caibanean and lacquer long case, bracket, and mantel clocks, a Louis XV. 
ormolu drum-shape clock supporting Amorini, antique brass lantern clocks, 
old cut glass, Sheraton tea caddies, work and knife boxes, rare old sporting 
books with plates, in whole calf gilt, including “‘The Annals of Sporting,” 
13 vols. ; “‘ The Sporting Magazine,” 156 vols., 1792-1870; a similar set, 
“Sporting Review,” 18 vols. ; and ‘‘ The New Sporting Magazine,” 27 vols. ; 
two complete sets of “‘ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts,” coloured plates. 
“The English Spy,” 1825, with Cruikshanks’ illustrations; The Annals of 
Sporting, 1822-1828, coloured plates, 13 vols. ; Ackermann’s ‘‘ History of Oxford 
and pf etc.,; ‘* Microcosm of London,” coloured plates, a pair of old 
statuary marble lions, 16in. high ; a pair of marble figures of children, coins, 
Wedgwood plaques, and miscellanea. 


THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, March 10. 
The CONTENTS of the BEDROOMS and DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
including old English sideboards, a Chippendale and two Queen Anne bureau 
bookcases, dining table, copper coal scuttle, wardrobes, dressing tables, 
bureaux, chests, mirrors, washstands, linen chests, writing tables, carpets, 
curtains, bedsteads, household china, glass, &c. 
Public View on Saturday and Monday prior, March 5 and 7, from 10 am. 
to 5 p.m. 
Private View by cards only on Thursday and Friday, March 3 and 4. 
Illustrated a (price 1s. each) may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. 
Baileys, Shaw & Gillett, 5 Berners Street, W., or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley, 9 Conduit Street, W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND destpants) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 1c Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne. St. Leonards 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmou 9 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester. Gloucester, Chelte 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Ba , Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfec’ Bangor, narvon 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 


LLANGOLLEN AND Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Treherne’s New Books & Announcements 


Every lover of country life will welcome this delightful book. 


OUR HOMESTEAD 


And Its Old World Garden. 
By ARTHUR TROWER. 


Containing Frontispiece and Two other Full-page Illustrations in Colour; 
Seventy-seven Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches, and a Map. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net ; leather 10s, 6d. net. 


SOME PRELIMINARY NOTICES. 
TIMES (February 10).—‘‘ For our part we have read his pages with increasing pleasure for its good taste 
and modesty and the air of kindly rural life which breathes through its pages.” 


SCOTSMAN (February 10).—‘‘ It is a constant pleasure to read and look at, both from its close contact 
with nature and from the happy spirit in which it is written.” 


i DAILY CHRONICLE (February 8).—‘‘ Has the real touch of nature.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH (February 9).—‘‘ A book of country delights.” 


You MUST read the New Novelist. 


The Glasgow News says his 
The Datly Graphic calls him J @) ta | N CAVE book “reads like the work of 


“an author of genius.” 


By W. B. TRITES. one of the French masters.” 
o® “Fascinating” — “Impressive” — ‘ Absorbing ” &. 
oF xe — “ Powerful” — “Vivid” — “ Convincing” — +, 
Thus, too, the Outlook, Globe, Daily Mail, z % 
World, Times,and Pall Mall Gazette praise %,,, s 
gf * PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. Mis, n 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
|} PICTURES AND PICTURE COLLECTING. 
By C. J. HOLMES (Slade Professor Fine Art, Oxford). 
Small 4to. Illustrated, price 2s, net. (New Edition.) 


THE ART OF EXTRA ILLUSTRATION. 


By J. M. BULLOCH (Editor of Zhe Graphic). 
Small 4to. Illustrated, price 2s, net. (New Edition.) 


CHILDREN’S ANSWERS. 


By Rev. J. BURN (of Ballater). 


New Edition. With Cover Design by Joun Hassati. Price Is, net. 


Messrs. A. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., beg to announce the early publication of 


OUR GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By VIVIAN CARTER (Editor of Zhe Bystander). 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., LTD., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Acts like a 
DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION, | ~ bottle. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Of all chemists, 
x/1}, 2/9, 4/6 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is. net, 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


y a PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
——- SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


*€ Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” — Glasgow Herald. 

‘*Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” — Scotsman. 

‘*A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —A¢thenaum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—tinferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 13d. direct 
from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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The HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE: 
are dealt with by LORD ROBERT | 
CECIL in the 


“ SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


EDITED BY 
The Hon. CERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and CEOFFREY ELLIS. 


perject mine injormation.” —SHEFFIELD Datty TELEGRAPH.|!§ 


House of Lords...  ... Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 
The Army éa . Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. 


Tariff Reform .. A. Bonar Law, M.P. 


Urban Land ... Pretyman, M.P. 
Navy (1) ws LP. 

(2) «+ Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
Education .. .. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem .. . Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing — . George Cave, K.C., M.P. 


. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 


The New Finance .. oa 
. Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


Agricultural Land 


India _ .. Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... .. Sire W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment . Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget ... . Arthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs . Mark Sykes. 


Socialism... J. Garvin. 
The Position of the Church .. Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Order from your Bookseller, 28. GA. net, or direct from the Office, 
post free, 28. 10d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE WOLFE MEMORIAL FUND 


Subscriptions amounting to £600 have already been received or: 
promised towards the cost of erecting a Memorial to GENERAL JAMEs. 
Wore. Among the’ subscribers are :— 


£s da Lsd 
Rt. Hon. Lord 7 ee | J. Richmond . 330 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 0 0 | Nathaniel L. Cohen ”- 330 
George Wolfe .. ose .. 50 0 0! J. C. Hamilton Grei 330 
Tre Douglas 27 5 0! Rev. Cota 
he of Lansdowne 25 0 0 hou m 
Grenfell 25 0 0 Field- ‘Marshal “Sir 
Mond . . White, V.C., G.C. 
Lt.-Col. C. A. M. Warde 21 9 0 C.S.1., &e. 330 
Francis Johnston 20 0 | P. Charles Billingsley” 300 
orman 20 0 0 | Arthur M. Cohen... 220 
Field-Marshal R.H. The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, 
Comat, K.G., | _G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 220 
G.C.M.G. 1010 0 | Earl Stanhope 220 
Colonel W. Fearon Tippin; ing 1010 0 | H.G, Seaman 220 
J. W. Wheeler Bennett, J 10 O O | Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 220 
A. A. Dawson-Lambton 10 0 O | Major General Starke 220 
Farl Roberts . 5 5 0 | Lt.-Colonel H. Bonham 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Finlay, | Carter 220 
K.C., G.C.M.G. 5 5 0 | Alfred Holt 220 
Sir Lees 5 5 0 | J. Watkins... 220 
Charles N. Wat 5 5 0. Jj. H. Brodie ... . sae 
R. B. Polhill- Drabble” 5 5 0 | Thomas H. James ... 200 
. M. fe om 5 5 0 |. The Master of Trinity (Dr. 
. E. 6 5 0| _H. Montagu Butler) 110 
Alex. O. Oo. Wolfe: “Aylward -General Ralph Allen, 
Mrs. Horace Pym 5 0 W. G.'S. Kenny 
C. E. Melchers 5 5 0 nel W.A.St. Clair, R.E. 1 1 0 
Major Gerald Fowler Burton, Sane General H. Haliam 
Elizabeth Lady Burton, j Parr, C.b., C.M.G. 8 26 
and Montague R. Fowler | W. H. Gadsdon 110 
Burton 5 5 Q Sir Frederick Young, K. C.M.G.1 1 0 
Mrs. Lloyd § 0 Jj. Macnamara,M.P. .. 110 
Bushell AWatkins & ‘Smith Major. General Scrase Dickins 1 1 0 
Ltd. 5 5 0 Shadworth H. Hodgson 110 
Mrs. Wheeler 5 5 J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 339 
Viscount 5 0 0. Sir Harry Poland, K.C. 
S. Vaughan Morgan. 5 0 0: A.A, Macnab.. 110 
Alderman Sir Vaughan | — Sir Archibald i Dougias, 
Morgan, Bart. § 00 G.C.V.O., 110 
Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, E Sharpe 110 
. Elinor Murray 110 
The Earl of Ranfurly 5 0 0! The Master of Elibank, M.P. 110 


The list, too long to give in full, includes sums of 5s. from school- 
boys and of 1s. from working men. Another £250 is needed. 
Cheques should be forwarded to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir FREDERICK. 
Younc, K.C.M.G., Royal Colonial Institute; Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 
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_A Prospectus is being issued simultaneously in Great 
Britain, on the Continent, and in Australasia. 
A Copy of which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


‘The SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENS on MONDAY, 2ist February, and 

will CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, 24th February, for Great 

Britain ; and on or before FRIDAY, 25th February, for the Continent 
and for Australia and New Zealand. 


THE BRITISH NEW CUINEA 
DEVELOPMENT LTD. 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


The Guarantors who have subscribed the Capital of the Veudor Company 
who have ppemy guaranteed the subscription of over one-half of the issue in 
proportions hereinafter mentioned are as follows :— 


The EARL OF RANFURLY, G.C.M.G., formerly Governor of New Zealand. 
Viscount ESHER, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
ERCEVAL, K.C.M.G., Director of The Union Bank 
ti 


and 
the 


Sir WESTBY BROOK 
of Australia, Limited, and Director of the Colonial Consignment and 
Distributing Co., Limited. 

W. A. HORN, Esgq., Director of the Bank of Adelaide, and Chairman Kuala 

Rubber Co., Limited. 

sats . IDGES WEBB, Chairman of the Baltic & Mercantile Shipping 

xchange. 

t. EL BRASSEY, Esq., late Manager of the New Zealand Insurance Company. 

E. ELVY ROBB, Ln of Messrs. Elvy Robb & Welch. 

Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

WALTER CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., J.P., Chairman of Messrs. W. & T. Avery, 
_ Limited, Birmingham. 

Sir CHARLES EUAN-SMITH, K.C.B., C.S.I., Chairman of the Lisbon 

Tramways, Limited. 
BENJAMIN NEWGASS, Esq., of Messrs. B. Newgass & Co., Merchants, 
Lombard Street, E.C. 

D. ELLIOTT ALVES, Esq. 

O. J. TRINDER, Esq., - Trinder, Anderson & Co., Ship Owners. 

The Hon. Fa o dia INS, late Premier of South Australia. 

The Hon. GEOFFREY HOWARD, M.P. 


CAPITAL - £1,500,000 


Divided into 1,000,000 Seven per Cent. Participating 
Preference Shares of £1 each and 500,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


After 7 per cent. has been paid on the Preference Shares the Ordinary Shares 
will be entitled to 7 per cent., and all further profits available for distribution will 
be divided into two equal parts, of which on: will be distributed among the holders 
of the Preference Shares and the other among the holders of the Ordinary Shares, 
The Preference Shares are preferential as to capital. 


The above-named Company is issuing a Prospectus whereby an Issue of 500,000 
Seven Cent. Participating Preference Shares of £1 each are being ofiped for 


THE 


Esmeralda Consolidated 
Mines (Mexico), Limited. 


The Prospectus of the Esmeralda Consolidated Mines (Mexi¢o), 
Limited, will be issued early next week, with a capital of £150,000, 
divided ‘into 147,000 Preferred Ordinary £1 shares and 60,000 Deferred 
1s. shares, The prospectus states that the Company has been formed to 
take over and work the Esmeralda and three other adjoining mineral 
| aang situated in the district of Iguana, in the State of Nuevo Leon, 

exico, together with modern machinery, consisting of a new concen- 
trating plant, ore cars, rails, mining implements, &., which would enable 
returns to be made within four months from date of allotment. The 
Esmeralda mining property, from which the Company derives its name, 
comprises 50 acres of virgin ground unusually rich in silver ores. There 
are at least five mineral outcrops in it indicating vast resources. Mr. 
J. J. Nicholl, M.1.M.E., F.G.S., a mining engineer of eight years’ experi- 
ence in Mexico, and intimately familiar with the particular geological 
formations of that country, and especially with the district of Iguana, and 
who is prepared to act as Mine Manager if so appointed by the Directors, 
reports that the famous Esperanza fissure vein runs into the Esmeralda 
area, and is situated only about a mile distant from the old Voladora Mine, 
one of the most celebrated mines in Mexico. He explains that this lode 
gained a great reputation in consequence of that section which extends 
east into the famous old Guadalupe property, having produced in silver in 
twelve months a value equivalent to £200,000. Further, he states that if 
is a feature of the Esmeralda formation that it resembles that of the 
Voladora Mine, which produces values in silver, exhibiting an aggregate 
of Twenty Mituion Pounps Sreruinc. Mr. Nicoll, moreover, states 
that in his opinion the Esperanza fissure vein, which has shown a produc- 
tiveness so phenomenal in the past, will be as prolific and rich in the 
Esmeralda ground in the future; and that the conformation of this 
ground permits of the ore being won by drives at an unusually moderate 
cost, only ee: equate capital to win returns equal to those of the 
greatest mines in Mexico, 


Mr. Nicholl states:—“ With reference to the geology of the 
Esmeralda property I will only add that on the western hill slopes a 
cloritic and argilacious slate formation overlies the limestone. In this 

rtion of the property there are several old Spanish shafts which cannot 
be fully examined at present, but among some samples which I was able to 
obtain, one contained gold associated with iron and manganese oxides, 
Assays of these samples went as high as 15 dwts. per ton in gold.” 


From the estimate he gives, Mr. Nicholl says :—“ It will be seen that 
with a 50-ton Concentrating Plant at work treating the Cocina ores, and 
a 100-ton Plant treating the Guadalupe silver-zinc ores, a nett profit of 
over £150,000 per annum can be obtained. This is without considering 
the profits to be derived from milling the ore in dumps or treating the 
ores in the Esmeralda property. Having regard t» the fact that there is 
a mill on the property only awaiting erection. with all appliances 
y, and the mines being already opened up and ready to yield a 


Subscription at Par, leaving 500,0co Seven per Cent. Participating P 
Shares of £1 each and \252,coo Ordi Shares of £1 each available for future 
issue. The Shares are payable as follows :—2s. 6d. per Share on Application ; 
2s. 6d. per Share on Allotment ; and the balance as and when required in calls not 
exceeding 5s. per Share at intervals of not less than three months. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
The EARL OF RANFURLY, G.C.M.G. (Chairman>, Northland House, Dun- 


_ §annon, Ireland. 
Sir WESTBY BROOK PERCEVAL, K.C.M.G., Director of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, Guns Green, Wimbledon. 
Ww. %, rete , Esq., Director of the Bank of Adelaide, Wimbledon Park House, 
im n. 
The Hon. F. C. STANLEY, Director of the Santa Fé Land Co., Limited, 3 Bel- 


, ave Square, S.W. 
DUNCAN ELLIOTT ALVES, The Braes, Tunbridge Wells. 
The Hon. JOHN G. JENKINS (late Premier of South Australia), 12 Windsor 
Court, W., Merchant. 
AUSTRALIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Sir ALFRED COWLEY, Chairman of the Bank of North Queensland, Limited, 


Brisbane. 
The BS W. L. BAILLIEU, Member of the Legislative Council of Victoria, 
elbourne. 
The HON. ey WYNNE, Member of the House of Representatives, Com- 


LONDON BANKERS. 
The CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 39 Threadneedle Street, 


ndon, E.C., and Branches. 
The UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 7: Cornhill, London, 


E.C, ; and 
The BANK OF ADELAIDE. 11 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
LONDON SOLICITORS. 
For the Company: BIRCHAM & COMPANY, 50 Old Broad Street, London, 


For the Vendor Com : ELVY ROBB & WELCH, Temple Cham! 
. pany emple bers, 


LONDON BROKERS. 
IS & CO., 1 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
YERS & CO., 6 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 
LONDON AUDITORS. 
JOSOLYNE, MILES, & CO., 28 King Street, Cheapside, London, and Paris. 
AUSTRALASIAN SOLICITORS. 
BLAKE & RIGGALL, 120 William Street, Melbourne. 
EZ & BAYNES, Adelaide Street, Brisbane. 
MINTER SIMPSON & CO., O’Connell Street, Sytesy- 
BELL, GULLY, BELL & MYERS, Wellington, N.Z. 
AUSTRALIAN BROKERS. 
E. L. & C. BAILLIEU, 375 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
GENERAL MANAGER IN PAPUA. 
CHARLES A. DARLING (late London Manager of John Darling & Son, of 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney). 
; SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
JAMES W. SCOTT, 26 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The full Prospectus, as advertised in *‘ The Times” of February 2ist, 
1910, or copies may be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers and 
Secretary of the Company. 


large output, I calculate that a sum of £10,000, in addition to the great 
expenditure already incurred, would be sufficient and adequate for the 
purposes of securing an ample dividend on the capital of the Company,” 


Mr. Nicholl’s report has been submitted to Mr. R. B. Symington, 
M.E.C.E., of San Francisco, a Mining Engineer of repute on the Pacific 
Coast, and by two cables dated February 16 and 17, 1910, he states that 
he generally confirms Mr. Nicholl’s report, and that he believes'there is 
great future for the property. 

The features which it is considered should more particularly recom- 
mend-this undertaking to investors are :— 


1. The Com ’s possession of a group of four properties coritained 
in one conmuat in ae whole being capable of working under one 
management. 

2. Two of which are at a producing e, the “Cocina” dud the 
“ Guadalupe,” whose reserves amount to over ONE MILLION TONS of 
ore, while the present drives, winzes, and cross cuts permit of a minimum 
output of several HUNDRED TONS daily. 

8. From these mines an output can be at once obtained and the ores 
concentrated as soon as the mill now at the railway station at Lermtpazos 
is erected, which should be in working order in about four months from 
date of allotment of the Shares of this Company. 

4. The Company has a mill, rails, and cars now available for 
immediate operations. 

5. With, however, additiorial concentrating plant of a combired 
crushing capacity of 125 tons daily, making in all a total cru 
capacity of 150 tons of ore daily, it is estimated that as stot as s 
plants are in operation an annual net profit of over ONE HUNDR 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS can be obtained—a profit derived 
without taking into consideration the ore in dumps, or any profit thet may 
ultimately accrue from the Esmeralda Property. 

6. Immense masses of ore oft dumps, as already explained, exhibiting 
a net value of about £600,000. 

7. A sufficient supply of wood and water for mining and other purposes, 

8. A practically unlimited supply of labour is available at the rateo 
about 18s. per week per head. 

9. There is a good road from the railway to the erty, over whidh 
can be conveyed with facility ores, machinery, and supplies generally. 

10. A healthy climate during the whole year, which will permit of 
mining operations being carried out continuously. 

11. The market facilities aré eminently favourable, having regard 
the low cost of transport of concentrates to smelters. 

The minimum subscription on which the Compahy will go to allot 
ment is £25,000, the whole of which has been underwritten, 


lication for Shares can be obtained 
ital and Counties Bank, Limited), 
House, London Wall, E.C, 
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Of Mr. H. P. Horne’s RICGARDI TYPE the 2urlington Magasine says : ‘‘ Fortunate in preserving 
the best qualities [of the Florentine original] while avoiding mannerisms.”—Thé Daily News describes 
it as ‘a type that, in its brilliancy and finish, will be a joy to the bibliophile.”—The printed page, according 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘is grace itself in the smoothness with which it reads and distinction of general 
appearance.”—‘* A beautiful setting that would have delighted William Morris,” says the /ustrated 
London News. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS. 


*," A Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Fount, may be had post free on application. 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA, from the “Decameron” of Boccaccio. Translated by J. M. Rice. 
500 copies (94 x 63), wrapper, 5s. net ; limp vellum, with silk ties, 12s. 6d. net. 

The plates in the following are reproduced by the Medici Process, and reach ‘‘the highwater mark of coloured illustration.” — 
Morning Post. ‘‘The drawings are all in that imaginative spirit of the past which marks his best work, and the eye turns with new 
zest to the printed page after enjoying illustrations of such a sympathetic turn.”—/a// Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Mr Flint has rendered the 

spirit of antiquity in a very striking manner.”—///ustrated London News. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S, in the Authorised Version, with 10 Plates 
after the Water-colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies (10} x 7}), boards, canvas back and paper label, 
42 2s. net ; limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Translated by GEORGE LONG, with 12 Plates after the Water-colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies 
(103 x 72), boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 

For the limited editions of the above PRINTED ON VELLUM, inquiries must be made of the 

Booksellers, who may have subscribed for copies; or may be sent to the Publishers, who will see 
that they are directed to a likely quarter. 


ST. FRANCIS WITH HIS 
OF ASSISI THE DIVINE MINSTRELS COMPANIONS 
By AUGUSTE BAILLY. Translated by E. BARNES. Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net; limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘* Would be hailed with delight by any lover of the most fascinating of medieval saints.” —Guardian. 


DRAWINGS BY ALBRECHT DURER. 


A series of 69 a chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna, reproduced in facsimile collotype, including Religious, Architectural, 
Animal, Botanical, Figure, and Portrait subjects. Every drawing, whether a full water-colour or otherwise, is reproduced in the exact 
colours of the original. Prices from 2s. to 15s. each; framed from 3s. 6d. each. 

‘* The perfection with which this Medici process reproduces the forins, the colours, and the touch of the more precise pain 
especially Diirer and Holbein, is little short of amazing.” — 77mes. ‘* Almost disquieting in accuracy and beauty.”—Dazily Telegraph. 


*,* Write for the completely Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. stamps; unillustrated, 2d. stamps. 


PRINTS. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY exists in order to ISSUE THE MOST ACCURATE FACS/MILE REPRO- 
DUCTIONS, in the Colours of the Originals, which the most recently perfected methods of modern scientific 
photography are capable of producing, AT THE LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE, and 
so to bring these Prints within the reach of all purses. All Medici Prints may be purchased singly, subject 
only to the prior claims of Annual subscribers. The Burlington Magasine, Times, and all the leading journals 
may be quoted in support of the Society’s contention that it has fulfilled both its pledges—to issue the best 
at the lowest price. 


The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of £3 (post-free) has hitherto entitled Subscribers to receive copies of the 
Annual Series after the great Italian Masters on/y. Commencing with the New Year (1910), however, 
ASSOCIATE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received—also of £3—entitling the Associate subscriber to select a 
certain number of Plates from among the ew Prints for the year without limitation as to subject. 

Full particulars of both classes of Subscription will be found in the New Edition of The Society’s 
Prospectus, NOW READY—post-free 3d. stamps, or containing some 100 Reproductions of the Prints, 
post-free is. stamps or P.O. Forms of Subscription post-free on application. 


The following are some of the earlier subjects proposed for issue in 1910:— 


s. 

REYNOLDS ne .-. Viscount Althorp 2¢. 4 (A/tkorp) 17 

LELY (?) Oliver Cromwell (Caméridge) 10 

+R. VAN DER WEYDEN §&t. Luke Drawing the Virgin 17 


| 
G1an BELLINI ... A Holy Allegory (0/22) | 
| +BROUWER «ss «. The Gamblers (Munich) ... 12 
| 
| 


*MICHELINO~... Dante and his Book (/Vorence) ... ° 
The Virgin Mother (J/:/an) 6 
GIORGIONE Concert Champétre (Louvre)... fe) 
The Education of Cupid (V.C.) ... 6: PAaTINIR eee The Baptism in Jordan ( Vienna) 15 
pe’ BaARBARI Portralt of a Man (Vienna) © | tREMBRANDT ...  ... The Old Soldier (S¢. Petersburg) 12 
RAPHAEL Madonna della Tenda (A/unich) ... o | tHoLBEIN ee Cisze (Zeriin) 
*NOW READY. + READY IN MARCH-APRIL. 


+’. SOME 40 MEDIC! PRINTS ARE PUBLISHED: ABOUT 80 OTHERS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


Summary Lists of Italian, English, French, and Flemish Series of Plates; also of the National Portrait 

Series, the Popular Medici Prints, Pictures from the National Loan Collection, Photo-reliefs, may be had, 

post-free. Shortly ready (post-free, 12d. stamps) a revised list of 100 PRIMITIVES of the Flemish 
German, and Italian Schools, fully Illustrated. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Modici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarie St., London, W. 


AROAaA a & 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopg eo 5 New-street ‘ Wesster Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


London.—Saturday, 19 February, 1910. 
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